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AMERICAN MADURA MISSION 

REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1929 

I. The Church and its Work 

“ He must increase and I must decrease ” is a saying that has 
been applied to the Indian Minister by his fellow-worker the foreign 
missionary. It may be applied with equal appropriateness to the 
Church of Christ in India in its relation to the missions through 
which the Church came into being. The signs of the times all sug¬ 
gest more and more forcibly that the Church is becoming the abiding 
moral force for the extension of the Kingdom of God in India, while 
foreign missions as such retire more and more into the background, 
content to guide where once they exercised full control. 

With this thought in mind it has seemed best to devote the first 
part of this report to an account of that part of the South India 
United Church w r hich lies within the bounds of the American Madura 
Mission, viz., the Madura and the greater part of the Ramnad districts. 

The thirty-four churches associated with the Mission -within 
this area, containing a total of more than thirty thousand persons of 
all degrees of spiritual growth, from the newly bap- 
The Church tized adherent to the mature Christian of the third 

Council or fourth generation, as w T ell as children of all ages, 

are organized into a compact ecclesiastical body 
known as the Madura Church Council. It is one of the eight coun¬ 
cils which make up the South India United Church. Once in two 
years its delegates meet with the representatives of the seven other 
Church Councils in a General Assembly to hear reports and discus¬ 
sions of subjects in which the Church as a whole is vitally interested. 
Little or no legislative power belongs to the General Assembly ; but as 
a unifying body, giving expression from time to time to the voice of 
an indigenous Church, its value is not to be computed in terms of 
legal enactments. 

With still wider aspects of Christian work the Church Council 
is kept in touch by its relation to the Madras Representative Christan 
Council. This is a body composed of delegates 
Wider relations from most of the Churches and missionary organi¬ 
zations in the larger part of the Madras Presidency. 
Through its membership it is kept informed of movements and 
problems in the Church at large, and has a share in the efforts made 
to promote the former and to solve the latter. 
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With one Mission, however, the Church Council stands in 
much closer relations than with the Madras Represnlative Christian 
Council, viz., the American Madura Mission. By its 
Relations with many years of labour in South India this Mission 
the Mission has been the agent in God’s hands by which the 
churches which compose the Madura Church 
Council were brought into being. The relation of the Council to the 
Mission is partly personal and partly financial. By the constitution 
of the South India United Church every ordained missionary is by 
right a member of the Church Council, is subject to its ecclesiastical 
rules, and has a voice in all its deliberations. A few of the mis¬ 
sionary members to whom the Mission has assigned work in direct 
relation to the Church Council are even subject to the action of the 
Council in respect of their residence and the particular form of work 
assigned to them. 


As regards the financial relation of the Council to the Mission, 
the Council is still dependent on the grants given 
by the American Board for the maintenance of 
a large part of its work, viz., about 77 per cent. 


Financial 

relations 


Though so large an amnunt comes from foreign sources, the 
Council’s hand is free in the apportiontment of its funds to the 
several forms of work for which it has been made responsible. 
These are the evangelistic work both for men and for women 
(in the latter case with two exceptions) and the elementary 
schools, both in the villages and in the residential centres, wdiere 
boarding schools are maintained. Many day schools for girls are 
included among these. 

It will thus be seen that a large part of the work formerly 
under the entire control of the Mission is now r , and has been for some 
years, under the control of the Indian Church represented by the 
Madura Church Council. This is as it should be. Whether the 
time will ever come w T hen the remainder of the work carried on by 
the Mission, such as its medical w r ork, institutions for higher educa¬ 
tion, for industrial and theological training, etc., will be placed in 
the direct control of the Church, is a question that need not be 
considered at length in this report. Some reference to it will be 
found on a later page. 


Before passing on to the detailed accounts of work done during 
the year in different sections and departments of the Mission, a word 
. . regarding the organization of the Church Council 

may be of interest. As the thirty-four organized 
Council Churches occupy an area about equal to that of the 
State of Massachusetts, they are grouped into five 
Local Councils, with whom lies the general management of the work 
within their respective borders. Each of these Local Councils is 
composed of several churches or pastorates. The latter term is used 
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to designate a group of small congregations associated together to 
form a Church. In such a group, the pastor is necessarily the 
leading spirit, if not the driving force. He must guide, inspire, 
instruct, and sometimes restrain not only the members of his own 
congregation, but those of the associated congregations, together 
with the teachers in charge of them. He must take note of the 
efficiency shown by the workers in his pastorate, whether these be 
teachers or evangelists. He must report delinquencies to the Local 
Council, and suggest plans for advance, or devise means for meeting 
an unusual situation. 

Within the limits of a short report one cannot describe in 
detail the whole of the work of each Local Council. Even what 
seems to be typical in each must be dealt with briefly. 

Taking up first Mr. Lorbeer’s account of work done in the 
North Local Council, we note that the South India United Church 
in this area contains about four thousand people (none too many as 
compared with about six hundred thousand non-Christians)! Mr. 
Lorbeer’s report, however, suggests that even this comparatively 
small number are a powerful leaven in transforming the life of the 
people about them. 

Mr. Lorbeer writes as follows :— 

“ Our Church's ministry is mainly of three kinds, by schools, 
NORTH by the distribution of literature, and by social 
LOCAL service. Through all runs the evangelistic call, 
COUNCIL “ Know God - 

“ With Government aid the Church is able to conduct 30 
village and 7 town schools. The teachers are almost all Christians. 
In addition to the daily Bible study they teach the lesson of Christian 
living by their lives. Besides the schools carried on by the Church, 
the local governmen conducts about 300 schools for boys and 60 
for girls. In these girls’ schools almost all of the teachers are 
Christians ; for Hindu girls seldom study long enough to become 
teachers. In the boys’ schools probably one-third of the teachers are 
Christians. “ Send us a Christian teacher, he will take more interest 
in our children,” is a common request made by Hindus to the 
Government officials. A large opportunity of the Church is that of 
training and sending Christian teachers to Government schools. 
The increasing desire for education among young men has led us 
to open a dozen night schools this year. 

“ As a link between the village schools and the higher schools 
for training teachers, preachers, and artisans, comes the Board¬ 
ing School. This is growing rapidly,—200 boarders 2 years ago, 
255 last year, an even 300 this year. The shortage of water and the 
overcrowding of buildings at Dindigul compelled us to send 40 of 
the boys to Palni, where a fine new r boarding home was started in 
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June. Our five Church boarding schools are unique in South India 
for five things : First, they are co-educational. Boys and girls study 
together from the 3rd through the 8th grades. Secondly, handicrafts 
such as mat-making, basket-making, string-work and gardening are 
required of all. Thirdly, Government sends to us many boys and 
girls from criminal tribes, paying for their expenses in order that 
they may be trained in right living. In the Dindigul-Palni School 
are 55 such boys and 30 girls. Fourthly, the proportion of our boys 
and girls who become teachers, preachers, or artisans ready to 
re-enter village life in a helpful way is very large. Fifthly, pupils of 
a dozen different castes study, work, and play, and most unusual of 
all,—eat together without distinction. 

“ The Boarding School is eagerly expecting the early approval by 
Government of our building program, which will permit the addition 
of two new class-rooms, 12 cottage-homes for girls, a dormitory 
to house 100 boys, sick-rooms, and a manual-training shed. Then 
in a still better and larger way can it serve to prepare India s youth 
for service in their villages. 

“ India wall follow Japan in becoming a literate country. The 
curve of literacy is slowly but steadily rising. This means that the 
hunger for good books is great, and that the opportunity to place 
cheap good books in eager hands is almost unlimited. The Mis¬ 
sionary stopped his Ford car on the main street of Palni and showed 
some little booklets on health, God, stories of Jesus, etc. For half 
an hour he sold these booklets and only stopped when the crowd be¬ 
came too impatient and climbed all over the car in its effort to buy 
something. Posters on Prohibition, Biographies of Jesus, booklets 
on health, treatises on village reconstruction,—these are almost 
daily sold. Behind a hedge one day six men were seen seated in a 
circle. “ Playing cards ? ” we wondered ; “ No ” ; one was reading 
to his illiterate friends a booklet on “ Malaria ” and one on “ The 
teaching of Jesus about the Growing Grain ” 

“ The Church around Dindigul and Palni is trying to follow 
« . I Wvirp other marching orders of the Master: “ Heal the 

Sick ”, “ Cleanse the Lepers ”, “ Cast out devils ” 

“ Stereopticon lectures and treatments of Hookworm and Cholera 
have been arranged. Scores have been taken to hospitals or treated 
on the mission bungalow veranda. 

“ Medical examinations discovered 5 lepers among our boarding 
school boys and girls. These and a score of others have been sent 
to the Hospital for Lepers at Manamadura, and two h^ve been 
welcomed back to service with the report, “ Disease arrested, non- 
infectious ” 

11 Drink, Gambling, Bribery and other vices surround us ; but by 
example, education, and agitation, our church workers are vigorous¬ 
ly opposing these demons of soul-death, 



Crane Hall, a recent addition to the Dindigul 
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“ In Dindigul town a Y. M. C. A. with 130 paying members is 
closing a successful year of service. By a reading-room, many 
kinds of afternoon athletics, Sunday evening discussions, and a thriv¬ 
ing night school, it is setting an example of community service. 

“ During the year two fine new church-buildings have been dedi¬ 
cated : “ The Philadelphia Church” at Pugailaipatti, and “The Jewell 
Memorial Church ” at Kanivadi. Several new centers of work have 
been opened. A new Pastor has been ordained. Many individuals 
and two village groups have decided to follow the Christian way.” 

In the East Local Council the Boarding School cares for 162 
children distributed in eight classes. As in the other Boarding 
Schools, classes are conducted in several industries 
E rvvTwrnr and in gardening. Regarding the latter, 
Mr. Vaughan writes 

“ The past two years have been partial failures on account of 
deficient rainfall; but this year the rain has been abundant and well- 
timed. Under the very kind direction of the Agricultural Demonstra¬ 
tor, Mr. Ramalingam Pillai, we have been able to take full advan¬ 
tage of the rains and have very fine gardens growing. These were 
inspected recently by the Adviser to the Government for Industrial 
Education, and our efforts were commended.” 

Mr. Vaughan speaks also of a visit from a prominent Indian 
Philanthropist :— 

“A unique event was the visit of Mr. Suryanarayana Rao, 
member of the Servants of India Society, who spent parts of two 
days at Manamadura, and held three meetings with the pupils and 
staff of the school. He is, I believe, the first non-Christian who 
has ever been asked to visit the school in this capacity. His broad 
outlook in general, his evident devotion to India and in particular 
his very detailed knowledge of all the problems connected with 
such work, together with the fact' that as an Indian he can speak 
to Indians as others cannot, made his visit, though brief, one of 
profit. One is at times reminded of the directness and fearlessness 
of Mahatma Gandhi when listening to Mr. Suryanarayanarao’s 
treatment of various problems with teacher and pupil.” 


Mr. White tells as follows something of the work in the South 
Local Council:— 

“ By evangelism I mean all work directed to win people to 
allegiance to the Jesus Way of Life. It includes also, of course, 
Christianizing the Christians. Because of finan- 
LOCAL cial strin e enc y and the demands of the established 
COUNCIL work in the last eight years work has been opened 
in only six new villages. With sufficient funds the 
same results could be accomplished in many more. We find no 
lessening of response to the Christian message on the part of the 
villager; but unless one can provide for his instruction by paid 
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teachers, it is difficult to follow up the initial preaching work. In 
these six new villages the work is progressing well and getting upon 
a basis of self-support. 

“ In South India as a whole we are experiencing the steady, 
imponderable effect of the social and religious forces set loose by 
, . churches and Christian schools, colleges and hos- 

India's^ffeTnd P itals * These forces are slowly but surely bring- 
Thought ing about revolutionary changes in the life and 
thought of India. There is also the impact of the 
West on the East and the East on the West; and the end is not yet. 
There are also the currents of change set in motion bv Mahatma 
Gandhi. His campaign for the “ charka ” spinning, and against 
untouchability of the outcaste, and his use of the boycott as a weapon 
in South India have resulted in a social movement called the “ Non- 
Brahman Movement ” (politically the “Justice Party”). That 
“movement” is really a revolt of high castes lower than the 
Brahman, in protest against the long domination of the latter over 
them. The Non-Brahmans call themselves the original Dravidians, 
the social “ Four Hundred ” of South India, and the Brahmans the 
Aryan invaders. An interesting form of the movement in this region 
is called the “ Self-respect Society ” I have been informed that 
here in Aruppukottai, a town of 35,000 people and of many caste 
communities, such a local society has been formed. Last February 
about one hundred leaders selected from many different communities 
met together for a feast. Next day there were threats of caste 
punishment from their more orthodox brethren ; but somehow all 
talk of penalties vanished into thin air ! Caste rather than sectari¬ 
anism is the biggest enemy to the spread of Christianity in South 
India. Our Indian pastors say they can detect these social changes 
more readily than the missionaries. One of them told me that some 
months ago, when he was in a large village near here doing work 
among the Reddies (a high caste community) and was looking for a 
lunch-counter where he could get a noon meal, a young Reddy 
woman invited him to dine with her husband and family. The 
pastor demurred suggesting that the young men of her community 
would make much trouble for her if he did so; but she would not 
take “ No ” for an answer. Liter, when he was going to carry out 
the leavings on his banana-leaf plate, she insisted on doing it for 
him, a most unorthodox act; for a high-caste person is supposed to 
be polluted if he touches the food of one of another and lower 
community. 

“ ‘ The care of all the churches claims the lion’s share of my 
strength and time here. In five years more the Madura Mission is 
planning to celebrate its Centenary, and has set 
Signs of before the churches certain goals to attain in the 

progress endeavour to bring the Churches"up to their highest 

state of spiritual life. The work in many parts of 
our nine pastorates is very encouraging. Last year our 8,337 



Pastorate Convention at Aruppukottai, South Local Council 
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Christians and some 60 village schools (excluding the Boarding 
School) had spent on them over $10,000, as the whole of the regular 
budget; and more than two-thirds of this sum was raised in India. 
Of this $10,000, our people gave in offerings over $3,160, not 
counting special gifts—and this in a bad year. Our Christians 
practically all live by farming, either working their own land or as 
hired labourers. Consequently what they give for Church support 
depends greatly on the condition of the crops in a given year. 
Around Aruppukottai itself this year we have had good rains ; but 
farther south the cotton crop failed because of lack of timely 
rains. Our village teacher-catechists report that it is very hard to 
collect offerings in such places this year ; and some pastorates in 
consequence are financially hard hit. 

“ One of the methods we use to quicken the spiritual life of the 
people, as well as to preach the Gospel to the non-Christian neigh¬ 
bours, is the pastorate convention . This past year 
Evangelistic we have held such conventions in six of our nine 
Methods pastorates. The programme usually consists of 
addresses by special speakers from outside, a Christ¬ 
ian Endeavour Rally for the village school children, the Harvest- 
festival service, a drama in the open air, and a consecration service 
at the close. Last J une the drama was enjoyed by an audience of 
nearly 2,000 people in the open space outside the Church and under 
the stars of heaven. The theme of the play is usually based either 
on a Bible story, or some mythical hero and heroine of ancient days 
in India. The hero is generally a prince who chooses poverty and 
exile with honour, to wealth and dishonour. He goes into exile and 
his faithful wife (like Sita with Rama) shares his sufferings. Prac¬ 
tically all of it is set to music and is sung, no doubt it is this, plus the 
gaud and glitter of the hired costumes and scenery, which is the 
chief attraction. Yet one pastor assured me that hundreds of non- 
Christians are deeply impressed by the underlying moral of such a 
drama, who would not be drawn bv the ordinary sermon.” 

Mrs. White writes of the Boarding School at Aruppukottai:— 

“ The girls’ new dormitory is finished, and has been in use since 
January. One who has never experienced the crowded conditions 
we formerly endured cannot realize what a joy and 
S. L. C. Board- comfort this new building is. The girls are divided 
ing School into nine family groups, with 10 or 11 girls to a 
family. ' An older girl is put in charge of the group 
as ‘ mother’ She is responsible for the cleanliness and conduct of 
the group. Each family chooses the name of some famous Indian 
woman. The family group system has greatly improved the cleanli¬ 
ness, especially of the little girls. It gives the big girls responsibility 
which will later be of great value to them. Any girl having itch is 
outcaste from her family and put in the “ itch room” Consequently, 
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we have fewer cases of itch among the girls than ever before. A 
prize is given each term to the best family. 

“ Our school has 241 on the rolls, of whom 132 are boys, and 
109 are girls. One little boy is the son of a Hindu satinyasi, or holy 
man, who wanted his son in the Boarding School that he might ‘get 
a good Christian education’ The boy bears the name of a Hindu 
god, Subramanyam. In September the father came to see his son. 
A tall, emaciated ascetic-looking man, with deep-set, burning eyes 
stood betore me. At his throat he wore a sacred ‘ Ruthiratcham’ 
seed, symbolic of the third eye of Siva. After exchanging the custo¬ 
mary greetings and inquiries, I asked him if Subramanyam had im¬ 
proved since being with us for over a year. ‘ He is quite a different 
boy, was the reply. ‘ Before he came to the Boarding School he 
was beginning to smoke and would never obey. Now when he is 
home for vacation, he is very helpful and has stopped his bad habits. 
I want to send his brother also to you.’ Things like this encourage 
us wonderfully. 

“ One of our teachers whom we sent to the Y.M.C.A. Summer 
School of Music in Madras during the long vacation has started 
regular instruction in scientific Indian music.” 

The following account of village work is sent by Mr. Dudley: — 

“ Within the last month I have found time to visit forty or more 
schools out in the thief-caste country. After an absence of nearly 
two years, it was a most interesting experience. 

LOCAL O n whole I was glad to find the staff of 

COUNCIL teachers working faithfully. At this season of the 

year peanuts are ready for harvesting, and even a 
small boy or girl can earn a few cents a day by working in the 
fields. Where a family is living close to the margin, this constitutes 
a great temptation to leave school. So in many places the attend¬ 
ance was not large. 

“For some reason or other the thief-caste country has many 
lepers. I believe half or more of the lepers in the asylum at Mana- 
madura are from this caste. In my period of service 
Village work of eight years I think I can see two changes in the 

for lepers situation. In the first place people are far more 

willing to go to Manamadura than formerly. I am 
sure it would be possible to send perhaps fifty or a hundred from 
the Kallarnaad ” in the course of a few months, if they could 
be cared for. The second change is a great increase in the num¬ 
ber of lepers. In the nature of the case it is impossible to give 
figures; but one of our catechists told me the other day that 
where there were two or three in a village some years ago, 
there are now a dozen or two. One of the pastors says in the 
village where he lives there has been a great increase in num¬ 
bers in the last six years or so, and that there are perhaps 75 
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or 100 in that village of some 1,200 people. A third change 
is that the treatments are much more effective. Cases are 
being sent out of Manamadura now which show no sign of leprosy 
in the active stage, though doctors hesitate to use the word ‘ cured V 

“Two years ago our medical evangelist began giving treatment. 
We anticipated the patients would be very irregular because they 
failed to get immediate results. I saw him in his village the other 
day, in the back yard of his own house. Six lepers were present, 
one or two of them being women. They come regularly every week 
for an injection of oil. On the ground stood a little charcoal fire- 
place with a dish of boiling water on it, A leper w r as working a 
leather contrivance to blow the fire. The evangelist had his needle 
and the oil, and was giving the injections, sterilizing the needle in 
the water. 

“ He says he can see definite improvement in most of the cases. 
We are now trying to get lantern lectures that he can use in the vil¬ 
lages ; and we are planning simple articles on the subject for our news¬ 
paper which goes to some 300 teachers. We think of opening one 
or two more centres for this work. It seems certain that this 
disease must be treated throughout the infected area, with people 
living in their homes; for their number is too great for any 
hospital. 


“ We all know women are backward in India. Since returning 
from furlough I have been practically interested in trying to see if we 
cannot do more for them. The greatest difficulty is 
Need of work that the people are not over keen to have their girls 
for women study. I think the schools are partly to blame for 
not offering a type of training that really fits girls 
for life. We are making in the Central Local Council a complete 
list of all Christian girls in our Church between the ages of 5 and 15, 
with a note as to whether they are studying, or have studied. Since 
returning from America we have taken about 20 Christian girls into 
our Boarding School at a cost of about $240 a year to some friends 
in America. These are girls who have studied a little in their vil¬ 
lages. In one pastorate, I found a thief-caste school teacher who 
wants to start a night school a mile and a half from his own village, 
largely for the sake of three or four outcaste families, some of whom 
have become Christians and others of whom are thinking of it. 


“ I went to that village with him one e vening. We went into 
a little home and talked with the people and asked questions about 
Christianity. I was surprised by the keen intelligence of their 
replies and by the way they sang songs. We had prayer with them 
and now for two or three weeks the teacher has befin walking over 


there five nights a week conducting school for about four girls and 
six or eight boys. We took one; girl from that village into our board¬ 


ing school in ' 


2 
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“ On returning from a tour with Miss Seabury of the Deputation 
I went to see the Superintendent of Kallar Reclamation, and we fell 
to talking about the education of girls. He is a 
children of ^he Brahman, but this is what he said, ‘ I am interest- 
thief-caste ed m educating the girls of the thief-caste. The 
future Kallars will be to a considerable extent 
what these girls are going to make them. He practically promis¬ 
ed to double the number of girls in our boarding school after April. 
We now have 43 for whom he pays. He told me to ask early, and 
said he would give preference to girls. I have -written to him for 
forty more scholarships for thief caste girls. Probably he will give 
them, or most of them. I think I can find those girls in the villages. 
It is an amazing development, when we think that ten years ago 
there was scarcely a Hindu thief-caste woman -who could read, out 
of thousands and thousands. We have put fifteen through this 
school who have passed the fifth grade and are in Capron Hall for 
higher training, to say nothing of the 43 we have here now. 

“ One of the most enterprising of the pastors has made a care¬ 
ful study of his pastorate from all points of view, and has prepared 
charts which he has used to illustrate the strength 
Musical and weakness of the congregations to the people. 

Evangelism Being a musician he has also made use of a 
“ Golden Song ” which relates the miracles of Jesus. 
A score or more of teachers arid a lot of children have taken the 
matter up wuth remarkable success. He has now published a 
similar arrangement of parables and is teaching that. It is one of the 
most successful pieces of w r ork I have seen, and he has done it by 
himself. It seems to go -with the grain; and boys, most of them 
Hindus, are singing these songs conveying a definite Christian 
content.” 

With reference to the Boarding School he whites:— 

“ In the interests of health and economy we have been chang- 
iug our school diet to include some of the coarser country grains. 

One day the food was not well cooked, and fifteen 
Diet and boys started for home. When just outside the toll- 
discipline gate they stopped, and one of the teachers overtook 
them. One boy said : ‘ Satan tells us to go, and 

Jesus tells us to stay 1 * They finally decided to stay ! Under the 
influence of some special meetings one thief-caste boy came to me 
saying that last year he stole a lot of things from other boys. He 
was prepared to confess before the whole class. This he did, saying 
he had stolen eight annas from one boy and four annas from another, 
and a lot of pencils and erasers. He did not now recall -whom he 
had taken these things from, but was willing to earn two rupees and 
pay it to the school. This means four days of work for a man. He 
is digging a pit 6 feet by 6 feet by 6 feet to hold refuse. It is already 
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6 feet wide and 6 feet long. Making it 6 feet deep is not so 
easy; but I think he will get two rupees worth of character out of it. 

“ We are starting a school newspaper, the first issue of which 
came to me this morning, telling of our guides, scouts, gardening, 
store, and various other activities. This will be sent to the other 
boarding schools and will enrich the life of our school, and the other 
schools too, we hope.” 

The increasing capacity for leadership in our Indian Christians 
is illustrated by the case of one w r ho has recently 

Leader* 11 died m ^ arness the West Local Council. 
Mr. Martin writes of him:— 

" The Rev. V. Santiago died suddenly of heart failure on 
November 26th, at his home in Batlagundu. For over twenty years 
he had been heart and soul in the Christian work of the Council, 
first as pastor at Batlagundu, then as Chairman for more than eight 
years. He was a man of sincere piety, daily prayer, broad interests, 
sustained effort, filled with cheer and courage, abounding in faith in 
God and in the growth of God’s kingdom among his people. 

“ His services were in constant demand beyond the borders of 
our Council. He was a leader in the Madura Mission, and was 
known all over Christian India, identified wdth its larger interests, 
and a participant in its larger affairs. He was one of the originators 
of the great movement toward Church Union in South India, and 
worked zealously for it to his dying day. 

“ He was able to win the love and confidence of his non- 
Christian neighbours and associates in public -work. For years he 
was Chairman of the Batlagundu Union Board, and a member of 
the Taluk and District Boards, as well as of the District Educational 
Council. In these bodies he worked ceaselessly for co-operation 
among all classes and creeds in behalf of the common welfare. 
Batlagundu towm owes to his efforts in large measure her high 
school, as well as other public improvements. A large memorial 
meeting held in the high school by his fellow-townsmen manifested 
in a wonderful way the regard which Hindus and Mohammedans 
had for him.” 

Mr. Martin writes further :— 

“ The West Local Council is divided into nine pastorates, all 
of which are now with pastors. We are glad of 
FEWEST this, but are sorry that it is increasingly difficult to 
COUNCIL get adequately trained and truly consecrated 
teachers, and none is in sight. 

“ We are glad to report that another worthy church building 
has been dedicated this year in one of our largest village congre¬ 
gations. The people are very poor, but through their labor they 
gave most of the stone, brick and lime needed. Already other 
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congregations which need buildings are determined to do even better 
than this one in building their own churches. 

“In view of the constant increase of Government-supported 
education, the number of our Council Schools has slightly decreased. 
We are glad to have it said by those who know, that, in spite of our 
utterly inadequate equipment, our village schools on the average are 
better than other village schools. It is because our teachers are not 
only better trained, but have the motive of Christian service. More 
than this, Christian teachers are in great demand for other schools 
for the same reasons. There is one large Hindu school in this 
Council in which it is the aim to have none but Christian teachers, 
because only they make an efficient school. 

“ Our Boarding School at Batlagundu closed the year with 121 
boys and 59 girls on the roll. This taxes the capacity of our build¬ 
ings to the utmost. We began mat-weaving and other forms of 
simple hand-work this year, for which a new building has been 
constructed. Over 30 non-Christian boys have been in attendance. 
It speaks of the growing tolerance and appreciation of our work on 
the part of their families. 

“ In the financial support of our work the share coming from 
India is continually rising, while the share coming from America is at 
a standstill or decreasing. A large per cent of our total expenditures 
in 1929 came from India, as Government grants for teaching and as 
donations from the people. Regular and systematic giving is being 
developed. Our pastors are by no means satisfied with the 
Churches’ present attainments in giving. But as yet it is too much 
to look to them to support so large a work as we have now, to say 
nothing of adequately meeting the need of the vast population of 
which we are so small a part. 

“ While we seek to serve all the village people in every way 
possible, ‘evangelism’, the preaching of the Gospel, and the baptism 
of those openly confessing the name of Jesus, 
Evangelism remains in the minds of our people the chief busi¬ 
ness of our Churches and Mission. Every one of 
our pastorates reports organized work in evangelism. The week of 
evangelism is observed. Volunteers associate themselves -with 
the paid workers and go out to the villages, preaching in the 
streets snd persuading the people in their homes. One pastorate 
reports as many as 65 volunteers, men and women, in one such 
village campaign. One layman paid all the food expense amounting 
to Rs. 30. By magic lantern pictures, by musical drama and by 
secret prayer the work of publishing good tidings has gone on. 
Enquirers were enrolled and confessions made. One pastorate had 
32 adult baptisms. Several others have had over ten. 

“ In two pastorates the Mohammedans seeing the Christian 
zeal have been busy also and have won some who were looking 
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toward Christ. They can offer more substantial economic induce¬ 
ments, and we are ashamed to say, a more real brotherhood than 
often exists in the Christian Church. Yet the pastors report that 
Christians of humble social origin can and often do reach the hearts 
of those of higher caste.” 

For the ministry of the Word and Sacraments to those of the 
English-speaking community in Madura who are not allied with the 
local Anglican Church a regular Service has been maintained, as for 
many years past. Mr. Wallace whites of this:— 

“ The Sunday Evening Service in English has been carried on 
as usual at the West Gate Church in Madura. This was one of the 
lesser activities of Dr. E. W. Wilder, and his 

English absence on furlough has been greatly felt in this 

Service connection. The Church building has been greatly 

improved by the introduction of electric lighting, 
and by new cement flooring at a cost of over eight hundred rupees. 

“A number of Indian pastors and laymen as well as missionaries 
have through this service ministered to the deepening of the 
spiritual life of the congregation. The fact that no less than twenty 
have assisted in this way has made it easy to carry on the service, 
and thus to maintain a place and atmosphere of Christian worship 
on Sunday evenings in this great centre of Hinduism.” 

Dr. Banninga, lately President of the General Assembly, writes 
of the movement towards Church Union :— 

“ Since the year 1919 the South India United Church has been 
negotiating with the Church of England in India, and latterly with 
the Wesleyan Church for organic union on the 
Church Union basis of the ‘ historic episcopate’ The Joint Corn- 

Scheme mittee on Union has held meetings in all these 
years, the last two of which were employed in pre¬ 
paring the final draft of a Scheme of Union between these three 
Churches. 

“Large numbers of this Scheme of Union have been published 
but without meeting the demand for it. We are told that 40,000 
copies have already been issued, and that the “ Review of the 
Churches”, London, is also printing it in full in its January number, 
1930. 

“ The Scheme seeks to provide a basis on which the South 
India United Church, the Wesleyan Methodist Church in South 
India, and the Church of England in South India can unite. The 
resultant Church will be an Episcopal Church with a written consti¬ 
tution in which there will be Councils in given areas, with a Synod 
for the whole Church. It is claimed that the vital elements of 
Congregationalism, Presbyterianism and Episcopalianism are united 
in this Scheme. The three vital elements in the Scheme of organiza* 
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tion are the local congregation, the district council, and the bishops; 
while the Synod is declared to be the highest authority in the Church. 
Freedom of worship is provided for; and all that was permissible in 
the Churches before union remains permissible after it. 

“The resultant Church will also be in full fellowship with all 
Churches that desire to be in fellowship with it. One of the funda¬ 
mental principles of union is that no connection that existed before 
the union shall be broken because of the union. If therefore the 
Scheme is approved and goes into effect, there will be an Episcopal 
Church in South India that is in full communion with the Episcopal 
Churches represented at Lambeth, and with the constituent mem¬ 
bers of the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, as well as with the Churches 
associated in the World Congregational Union. 

“ The Proposed Scheme of Union came before the General As¬ 
sembly of the South India United Church at Bangalore in October 
1929. Inasmuch as the Assembly is a consultative body, it did not 
pass final judgment on the Scheme, but forwarded it to the Church 
Councils for consideration and action. The Assembly sent with 
the Proposed Scheme certain suggestions for modifying the Scheme. 
Whether the Councils will adopt these modifications remains to be 
seen. The final action of the South India United Church cannot 
take place before October 1931, when all the Councils shall have 
spoken on the matter. In the meantime the Proposed Scheme will 
also come before the other bodies concerned.” 


II. Mission Institutions 
(1) EVANGELISTIC 


Miss Root on the eve of her retirement sends the following 
“ The visible strength of the Madura Bible Women’s Depart¬ 
ment at the end of this year is as follows :— 


Bible Women 

34 

Villages visited 

89 

Pupils on roll 

... 1,347 

Believers 

50 


“ The Bible Women work both in the city and in the villages 
around Madura. In the city they go from house to house and 
teach the women. In some villages where there 
is no school, they teach the children also. If the 
village women are not at home when the Bible 
woman comes, she often goes out to the fields to 
teach them during their intervals of rest. 


Work for 
Women, 
Madura 


“ The chief subject taught is the Bible. But the majority of 
women must first be taught how to read before they can study the 
Bible. This, too, is the task of the Bible women. A visit to a 
home will include lessons in reading, writing, learning of songs, 
Bible verses, short talks and prayer by the Bible women, 




“ Every Saturday—the day of rest for the Bible Women—all the 
city and suburban Bible Women meet at the bungalow to receive 
instruction in preparation for the examination held every year for 
Indian Christian workers. Once a month all the Bible Women from 
villages and city come together at the bungalow. They give reports 
of the work done during the month, and hold a meeting for inspira¬ 
tion and fellowship. 

“ The Bible Women themselves are divided into Committees 
which have a share in carrying on the work. The Advisory Committee 
gives its opinion in regard to difficult questions which come up. 
Another Committee plans and prepares the big meetings. The Book 
Committee takes charge of the selling and distribution of the litera¬ 
ture. In this way the women are trained in self-direction and initia¬ 
tive. 


“ We have always tried to make the bungalow a center for our 
work and to make the women feel that they are always welcome. In 
addition to the Bible Women's meetings, several 
a* Center of ot ^ er activities are centered here. Every Thursday 

Work there is a sewing class for the city women and 

girls. The work which they do is presented to the 
women's hospital. 

“ On Sunday morning a Sunday School is held for Hindu boys 
in which a number of the Bible Women teach. Most of the boys 
belong to the higher castes, and the parents of many of them are 
wealthy. The Nadar caste at present is thinking seriously about 
Christianity. Some of the boys have remarked that when they 
become men, they intend to be Christians. 

“ Once a month a “ believers’ meeting” is held at the bungalow. 
Secret believers who through persecution or family troubles are pre¬ 
vented from making open confession are invited to attend this meet¬ 
ing, in order that they may have the encouragement and fellowship 
of others who are trying to follow Christ. There is a short service 
of prayer and praise followed by an address by a Bible Woman or 
other leader. The women find these meetings very helpful. 

“But what we believe to be the most important results of our 
work are not always visible on the surface. Thus we find a gradual 
change among the women in their thoughts and 
Beneath the ideals. Old prejudices are losing their hold upon 
surface them, and modern ideas are beginning to influence 
them. In former years relatives would object 
when the women and girls came to the bungalow, because they knew 
they were coming to receive Christian instruction. To-day they 
come freely and little objection is raised. Recently a Normal Train¬ 
ing School for Women was started by the Municipal Council. 
Among the thirty women who entered, nine were found to be former 



students of Bible women. Initiative and courage to make new 
ventures are becoming more common. 

“ In spite of persecution, many of the believers refuse to partici¬ 
pate in Hindu religious rites. That the idea of definite service for 
others is laying hold upon them is shown in the formation of socie¬ 
ties for community and mutual welfare. Some of the wealthy Hindu 
women have become interested in the work of the Mission, and 
have given donations to the work of the Hospital and Bible women. 

“ More progress is also shown in the study of the Bible. Form¬ 
erly Mohammedan women did not purchase Bibles, because not 
sufficiently interested. Now they not only buy and study them, but 
even lend them to their neighbors to read. The songs and verses 
which the women learn they often teach to their neighbors.” 

Miss Smith writes :— 

“The wwk of this department is of two kinds: Evange- 
Work for listic and educational, but the two are so inter- 
Women, mingled that it is difficult to describe them sepa- 
Aruppukottai rately. 

“ In the Bible Women’s department we can report a decided 
advance. Last year we lost five workers. This year we have not 
, only been able to replace them but were also able to 
Bl dep^tment * start wor ^ 3 new villages- The outlook for the 
work in each of these villages is most hopeful. In 
one village which he had to leave with much regret (because they did 
not have a suitable house for the Bible woman), two persons have 
been baptized as a result of the few months’ work that she did there. 
One of these converts assured me that, though it is very lonely for 
her there without the Bible woman, she will always remain true to 
Jesus. This we can readily believe, as she has already suffered loss 
through becoming a Christian. She knows that at any time we are 
ready to give her work here ; but thus far she prefers to live in her 
home town. 

“ Another young girl in Aruppukotai was baptized recently, as a 
result of the work of the Bible woman. Now she is happily married 
to a Christian. 

“ Perhaps the most interesting ease is that of a young widow 
who had lived with her husband only two months before he died of 
cholera. She began to study with the Bible woman, 
An interesting and was convinced that the Christian religion 

Case was the only one for her. Her father tried to dis¬ 

suade her, but she persisted in studying,. The 
climax came when I went to the village to see the work. This girl 
told me her hopes and fears, and said she wanted to go to school; 
her father was tormenting her all the time. I said that I would 
enquire what I could do for her. When she went home, her father 



was even more angry because she had come to see me. As a result 
she left home and went to sleep with the Bible woman for two nights. 
Then she took her courage in both hands and came alone to me in 
Aruppukottai. She cast herself at my feet saying that she had given 
up her home and wanted to go to school to learn more about Jesus. 
Two days afterwards her people came looking for her. Just at that 
time the girl was not here ; so I asked them to wait until evening. 
In the meantime I asked them what they would do if she refused to 
go home. They seemed willing to accept that possibility, and proved 
it by going home before they could see her that evening. That girl’s 
face is a joy to behold, as it is always so full of happiness and cheer, 
even though her knowledge of her Saviour is as yet very little. 

“ In one village we are working among Mohammedans. 
When the Bible woman started work there, the people did not 
want her to mention the name of Jesus. They only wanted to learn 
to read. There is now a decided difference in their attitude. 

“ In one large village the older girls and women consider it a 
shame to study, and the Bible woman found it hard to get work 
started. For a while she was much discouraged. But one of the 
leading men of the place was grateful that a teacher had been sent 
there, and had his daughter, who had studied in school as far as the 
Third Standard, study with her. Because of his attitude, others 
have been gained. The day I went there to visit I was welcomed 
most royally in his home. I found him to be a well educated man, 
who, though a staunch Hindu, had studied the Bible for himself. 
Yet he felt that his life was too deeply rooted in Hinduism to change. 


“ In the work of our three Hindu Girls’ Schools we have much 
reason for joy. The annual Government inspection came in Novem- 
, ber, when we had a total enrolment of 625 children. 

Schools That is almost 100 more than we have ever had in 

the past, and is due to the splendid work of our 
teachers, of whom the Inspectress has spoken very highly. She even 
recommends that their salaries be raised a little to reward them. 

In this work also, we have recently had a baptism. A girl 
who has sought baptism for a year or more, finally was baptised 
just before her marriage to a Christian who her parents thought 
would make a good husband. To our way of thinking, she is too 
young to be married. But we are glad that she is now a professed 
Christian, and hope that she will be happy in her new life. 


(2) MEDICAL 

Dr. Thomas reports:— 

“ The year has been fairly successful from the point of view of 
numbers, and the receipts have exceeded the expenses by a small 
margin. Of the total receipts 76.7 per cent were 
Vietm- Hosn^al raised in India. The chief point of interest lies in 
the fact that, although the departure of Dr. Wilder 
on furlough deprived the institution of its “ head”, and consequently 
3 
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its principal component, yet the “ body ” seems to have developed a 
species of automatic function which has enabled it to carry on, like 
a decapitated frog wiihout a brain. 

“ The number of in-patients for the year was 788, of which 47.5 
per cent were Hindus, 47.1 per cent were Christians, 4.3 percent 
Moslems, and 1.1 per cent European and Eurasian. Compared with 
last year, the number of Christians has increased by nearly 
6 per cent. 

“ During the year we had 15,290 out-patients, and gave over 
40,000 treatments. During one week, the average was around 180 
daily treatments ; on one day a record of 193 was reached. Some 
idea of what this means may be formed if it is realised that the O. P. 
Department is open only from 7-45 to 11 a.m. Of the number teated, 
61.6 per cent were Hindus, 26.1 per cent were Christians, 8.1 per 
cent Europeans or Eurasians, and 4.2 per cent were Moslems. 

“it may interest those who reckon the Indian to have good 
teeth, to know that 311 loose teeth were extracted; no tooth which 
is not loose is extracted in the O. P. Department. Intravenous 
injections numbered 455, major operations 36, and other surgical 
treatment 1,152 r including the setting of bones in 36 cases. 

“Some interesting cases have been treated during the year. 
A Mohammedan boy with a tubercular knee was discharged last week 
after lying in bed for seven months, but it was hard to persuade his 
father, a shop-keeper, to allow him to remain so long. 

“ The hospital evangelist has been doing splendid spiritual and 
educational work. Two boys who have been in for most of the year 
with very chronic bone conditions have been taught to read. One 
of them is able to quote intelligently numerous Scripture pas¬ 
sages, and he is influencing his mother who is with him. The other 
has so moved his family that they are almost ready to take their 
stand for Christ. It is interesting, but not at all surprising, to note 
the change in the expression of those who have been in the hospital 
for any length of time. 

“ One pastor reports that fifteen of those whom he has sent in 
to the hospital from his pastorate are ready to receive baptism.” 

Dr. Roberts writes in part as follows 

“ As far as equipment is concerned, the last two years have 
been eventful ones in the hospital. In 1928 the electric lights 
were put in, and 1929 has seen the installation of 
Women and modern plumbing. This was part of the original 
Children plan when the present hospital was built; but 
difficulty in securing materials and an adequate 
water supply caused repeated delays. We are now infinitely better 
off than before, and the efficiency of the hospital is decidedly 
increased. 
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I am sure if we believed in astrology we should say that March 
was our unlucky month. It was then that one member of the staff 
had a major operation which kept her off duty till June. A few 
days later, another had a double fracture of the foot and ankle and 
was temporarily disabled. Still another of our number has been 
ill for most of the past three months, and has not been fit for work 
except what could be done in her room. 

“ In September we had a reunion of former graduates of the 
Nurses’ Training School, and in the evening a public gathering at 
which diplomas were presented to the nurses who had finished their 
training. The Superintendent of nurses reported that 21 candidates 
had appeared for the 1st, 2nd and 3rd examinations this year, and 
of this number 20 passed and 11 got “ distinction” 

“ Almost all who come to see the hospital find the babies the 
chief interest. At one time this year a series of 22 boys without a 
single girl, were born in the maternity department. As boy babies 
usually are much more welcome in Indian homes than girls, largely 
because the latter require such large dowries, a record of this kind 
will naturally make the hospital very popular. Of these 22, seven 
were bom within 24 hours, which suggests that at times the 
maternity department is an extremely busy place. Among the 
patients this } r ear there were 3 mothers only 13 years of age. 

“ During the past two months two of the Internes have been 
out doing medical inspection in the Mission boarding schools. 
There are 2,000 pupils in these schools, and even though we w r ere 
responsible for the girls only, it is a large undertaking. The inspec¬ 
tion has revealed several early cases of tuberculosis and leprosy. 
Taken at this stage, however, they can probably be successfully 
treated. Scores of others were singled out for special attention of 
one sort or another. 

“ Latchumi is a little girl who has been with us for over six 
months. If you stop by her bed she wall produce from under her 

Latchumi pillow her Tamil Primer and show you how much 
she has learned to read since she has come to the 
hospital, going on with a little encouragement to sing to you a 
Christmas hymn and tell the Bethlehem story. It is not an en¬ 
tirely ill fortune that made it necessary for her to spend such a long 
time in the hospital; for it may be the only chance she will ever 
have to learn to read. In another case of the same kind the mother 
and father were so proud of what their daughter had learned while 
in hospital that they sent her to school regularly after she got well. 

“ Owing to shortage of staff the nurses suffer greatly from 
want of supervision and help. It is wrong from the Christian point 
of view to take in young girls for nurses’ training year by year un¬ 
less one can not only give them the teaching they need but can also 
make the right atmosphere for them to live in. Some of them are 
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only 17 when they come to us, and after the carefully supervised life 
of the boarding schools they come into the nurses’ quarters where, 
under the present conditions, they are left with far too little care and 
guidance. Unless there can be definite character building with them, 
the atmosphere in the wards cannot possibly be one of kindliness ; 
and without that we have little reason to call the hospital a Chris¬ 
tian institution. 

“ One day one of the Bible women was telling the story of the 
Prodigal Son, one of the stories of which the women never seem to 
tire. When she had finished, a young woman said : I am that 
prodigal.” Then she went on to tell how her husband had died 
when she was in her teens and of the life she had led since then. 
The Bible woman has had many talks with her and when she leaves 
the hospital I think it will not be to go back to the far country and 
the husks. 

“ The Superintendent of Nurses is due to go on furlough in 1930, 
and there is no one in sight to take her place. Thus we have to 
face the possibility of being left with no sister in the hospital at all, 
whereas a place of this size could not possibly be run satisfactorily 
with less than three. If any one who reads this Report knows of a 
trained nurse who might come, we should be grateful if you would 
put her in touch with the Board.” 

Dr. Parker Vaughan writes : — 

“ The medical work at Manamadura is without sanction or sup¬ 
port from the Mission, and is unsought and unforeseen by the medical 
missionary. It is done in response to an imperative 
Medical work need, the urgent call to neglected maternity cases 
in the villages [ n outlying villages. This call does not come 
often; but when it does come, the difficult travel¬ 
ling, the primiti\e conditions in which the work must be done, and 
the desperate state of the patient are such a heavy tax on strength 
and endurance that the assistance of a young Indian woman doctor 
has proved necessary. Her presence draws other patients, and in 
the tiny office partitioned off on the verandah, school children and 
women of the vicinity come to us. We have a Bible woman who 
learned simple nursing and helped in the office till a practical nurse 
was taken on within the last two months, thus freeing the Bible 
woman to teach in eight neighboring villages. As the year draws to 
a close, a trained nurse, one of our own “ Bird’s Nest ” girls, joins us. 
1,801 patients were given 6,207 treatments. Some were treated for 
mercy’s sake,” some for the wherewithal to meet our bills. The Bible 
woman’s support came chiefly from America. All other expenses 
were met by our earnings. In one of the villages we started a weekly 
dispensary, but soon had to give it up, because the staff was not 
equal to work in two places at once. With our reinforcements 
we look forward to more extensive village work.” 




Neilson Home for untainted girls (children of lepers) 
at Dayapuram, Manamadura 
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(3) EDUCATIONAL WORK 

Lest any one of those for whose e 3 ^es this Report is written should 
fail to understand the nature of the institution which bears the name 
TKe Bird’s " ^he s Nest”, let me say that it is a combi- 

Nest nation of orphan asylum and- foundling home. If 

there ever was a case of salvage—physical, men¬ 
tal, but especially spiritual—it is found many times repeated in the 
Bird's Nest. Into it have gone by the grace of God little waifs, desert¬ 
ed babies, homeless children; and out of it have come doctors, 
nurses, school teachers and workers in several callings. Dr. 
Parker-Vaughan writes briefly of it as follows:— 

“At the beginning of 1929 the Bird’s Nest family numbered fifty- 
seven. Since then one boy has become self-supporting as chauffeur, 
and three little ones have died—two in the epidemic of whooping- 
cough, and one of mal-nutrition, unable to thrive on any food avail¬ 
able. Nine have been received, so there are sixty-two at the close 
of the year. 

“ Those received include— 

“ Three abandoned babies, two born in our hospital, one in the. 
Government Hospital. 

“A motherless baby girl, who after admission was found to be 
the child of the young woman who used to be here as caretaker of 
our little ones and left us for marriage. Strange that her orphaned 
baby should find its w r ay back here ! 

“ Five in one family, deserted by the father, an able man whose 
habitual drunkenness had brought them to utter destitution. 

“ A boy apparently about two and a half years old, name and 
history unknown, sent from the Dindigul Hospital where he had 
been left by someone who feared he w r ould be blind and a burden. 
His eyes are being treated and are improving. 

“ The Bird's Nest School was commended on inspection, with 
the words, “ First-rate teaching.” “ A high grade of efficiency.” 

“The expenses of the Bird's Nest are met largely from private 
donations. Government grants amounting to Rs. 1,359 have been 
received and the Madura Municipal Council has recently promised a 
grant. For the first time a Pastorate Committee of the Madura 
Church Council has shared the responsibilit}'. In November Indian 
friends got up an entertainment in aid of the Bird’s Nest, and spared 
no efforts to make it a success. In America Mr. Holton has made 
a beginning on the Bird's Nest Endowment Fund. To all who have 
the interests of these children at heart, it is a great satisfaction that 
they are finding so many friends.” 

Mrs. Guise who has been placed in temporary charge at 
Rachanayapuram, writes as follows ;— 
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“ During the past year we have noted many changes in 
Rachanayapuram, The Bible School enrolment was increased by 
T the admission of a special class of ten girls who 

PERRY NOBLE ^ad completed the 8th standard, but were not 
INSTITUTE able to enter the training classes. These will 
take the one year of Bible study and attend the 
Training School the following year, gaining in this way more com¬ 
petence for carrying on Christian activities in the villages where they 
will some time go as teachers. 

“ We have wished for some time to have our Bible women 
more fully trained, and to this end we have this year raised the 
entrance requirement for the Bible School to a completion of the 8th 
Standard, or 3rd Form. If applicants have not had the required, 
amount of study, they may enter the classes of The Missouri Home 
Crafts School to complete the necessary requirements. 

“ During April, 1929, a band of workers from the school number¬ 
ing 19 Bible students and 2 teachers visited 96 villages, preach¬ 
ing, giving lantern lectures, singing lyrics and doing social service. 
As a result one village and 20 individuals expressed their desire 
to accept Christ. 

“ The Zenana w r ork which goes on regularly from year to year 
has been increased ; one hundred and twenty Mohammedan and 
Hindu women have been regularly instructed. One village near 
the school has been used as a “project” by the students. As a 
result of the year’s work, fifteen houses have been whitewash¬ 
ed, the women and children keep themselves tidier, the number of 
children sent to our day school has increased, and men of the village 
attend our night school. 

“ During the- past month we have completed the Mary Hardin 
Hall, which is now housing the Missouri Home Crafts School. It 
is a beautiful building similar in design to Wingate Hall, where our 
Bible School is located. This additional room is giving opportunity 
for better w^ork and necessary expansion. The weaving looms have 
been increased from five to twelve. 


“ The Missouri Home Crafts School is all that its name implies. 


The home activities begin at 5-30 in the morning with the stu- 


Industrial 

Classes 


dents tidying themselvs and their rooms. This 
is followed by the morning meal; and by 7-30 
all are at their various tasks. Some are hulling 


the rice for the day, others preparing vegetables, some learning 
basketry and bag making, while some are doing their owm 
mending under the supervision of the sewing teacher. The 
groups whose turn it is to live in the model cottages have this hour 
to plan their meals for the day, partially prepare them, and attend 
to the cows, chickens and gardens. The half hour following is given 
to 'worship in the chapel. For the remainder of the day the students 



give half their time to study and half to weaving or sewing. Some 
of the time of the students is given to the care of the farm, which 
has yielded so abundantly during the past year that it has furnished 
sufficient rice for the entire school for ten months, and enough straw 
to feed the farm animals the whole year. 

“The enrolment in the Missouri Home Crafts School has 
increased from 89 to 101. We are rejoicing that we can give to these 
older girls the opportunity to obtain an education which was denied 
to them in earlier years. 


Village 

Children 


“The Truman Post School, which is for the little children on 
the premises and for others from the village, is efficiently conducted. 

Forty-eight of these little ones are on the roll, of 
whom nine are children of the women who are 
studying in the Bible School. 

“ Our new venture for the year has been the opening of a night 
school for the men and boys of the adjacent village. Twenty are 
enrolled in it. With the exception of the time when the rice is being 
planted the attendance has been fairly good.” 


Miss Wilcox writes of the Girls’ High School and Training 
School :— 

“ The year 1929 has seen the opening of several much needed 
new buildings. “New Haven Hall was opened in February but it 
CAPRON HALL was not unt ^ J une that we really moved into the 
entire building of twenty-two class rooms. Where 
were these twenty-two classes before ? We have to stop and think. 
Five were in thatched sheds, two were in the dining room, five were 
in the dormitory, three were in the Assembly Hall, and the rest were 
in rooms that have now by the removal of partitions been added to 
other small rooms to make in each case a good-sized one. Only 
two new classes have been added. These came out of real 
necessity, as will be seen later. We still have classes in thatched 
sheds, and we still have inadequate dormitory and dining room 
space, as long as the High School remains on this site with the 
Training School. 

“ Sterling Brown Lodge is our next acquisition. We are just 
now moving into it. It gives us the first opportunity that we have 
ever had of offering proper home training to even a group of 
students. ‘Sterling Brown Lodgers’ are a family of forty. 
They have one woman to help wdth the cooking, because as 
Normal Training students their school tasks are very exacting ; but 
the rest of the work is done entirely by the students. One 
American member of the staff lives wdth them, and many of the 
girls are for the first time getting a taste of the kind of home life 
that is the common heritage of most girls in western countries. 
They are not living in western style. Their food, house furnishings, 



and equipment are Indian, and the simplicity of the ordinary Indian 
home is not lost; but we hope and believe that this home is going 
to be one out of which girls will go more adequately trained in 
home-making, more fully aware of the greatness of the world in 
which they live, and more deeply touched in character than has 
ever been possible before. 

“ The installation of electricity is one of the greatest blessings 
of this year. It has solved the lighting problem and made possible 
the pumping of water into an elevated tank, so that cleanliness is 
more easily attained. 


“ Much attention has been given to food and to the teaching of 
food values and balanced diets. Groups of girls by a plan of 
rotation are doing their own cooking for a week 
at a time, and are experimenting in the use of 
grains other than rice. They have been amazed 
and made happy as they have watched their weight rising 
under the no more expensive but more scientifically chosen diets. 
The small kitchens are only thatched sheds built by the girls them¬ 
selves ; but they have been a step to real progress. 


Dietetic 

^problems 


“ The number of pupils has increased somewhat, even against 
our desires, to the high water-mark of 836. Because of the demands 
of the situation we opened one new class in the Training School, 
and one extra class in its practising school. The need for 
woman teachers in India to-day is so great that Government 
is calling for the training of 460 additional teachers this year. 


“ The training of teachers is one of our greatest opportunities, 
and we felt compelled b}' even the needs of our own mission to open 
this new class. A great effort is being made to render the work of 
the training students more practical by providing more training in 
the teaching of village schools (several classes under one teacher). It 
was for this reason that another village school group of 30 pupils 
was admitted. We are still crowded and the High School must be 
moved as soon as possible to its new site. 

“ Regular fortnightly meetings of the Literary Societies have 
been held, in which dramatics, debates,. competitions, and musical 
programmes have had their part. 


“ The Rural Reconstruction Association made surveys of several 
. . villages, arranged meetings with specialists in rural 

Social 1 Work wor ^j aQ d have shown great interest in these pro¬ 
blems. 

“ The Girl Guides and Bluebirds have weekly meetings, and are 
doing social work in neighbouring villages. 

“ The Poonthottam Night School has become a department 
recognized and aided by Government. It represents much voluntary 



service on the part of both teachers and students. It has had a real 
uplifting effect on its community. 

“ The Training School Staff has opened an experimental school 
for the education of village girls in a place conveniently near to 
Madura, giving real village conditions. We have gained the confi¬ 
dence of the people, and hope soon to do some very practical work 
there which can be duplicated by our out-going students all over the 
mission area. 

“ The Christian Endeavour Society continues to support its 
Bible-woman, and is doing helpful work in the school, as well as for 
the less fortunate ones outside. 

“ This year Tamil singing has been stressed more than in the 
past, and we hope it is the beginning of greater things in the line 
of music.” 


ing. 


The report of our Inspecting Officers was unusually encourag- 
The following extract is typical:— 

* A high standard of efficiency in the profession of teaching 
continues to be an inspiring tradition of this 
institution. Everywhere its students continue to 
render invaluable service in representative schools 
of the Department. 


Inspection 

Reports 


“ The Training Course is organized on lines that allow of a 
natural atmosphere and broad opportunity. The staff are keenly 
alive to and interested in the newer and more human forces that 
characterize the education of to-day.” 


Of the 24 day schools maintained especially for girls, four are 
in Madura and three in Aruppukottai. In Madura they are classed 
as a separate department of work in charge of a 
GIRLS; lady missionary. Miss Swan, who has had work 

SCHOOLS also * n the Capron Hall School, writes in part as 

follows :— 


“The event which marked this year as a little different from others 
was the visit of the Deputation from the American Board. It was 
good to see their enthusiasm over the school so near the temple, and 
their joy in the spirit of all the schools. When they visited Sunday 
Schools and found that we always have about two-thirds of the week¬ 
day attendance coming for Sunday School also, they recalled Mr. 
Ghandi’s criticism that we maintain such schools for proselytizing 
purpose only. Although the girls are too young to be asked to make 
choices on such lines, we have, of course, a primary wish to bring 
them into touch with Christ; and we rejoice that Bible women find 
easy entrance into their homes because of the children’s contact with 
us. Any one who doubts our sincere interest in purely educational 
purposes, however, has only to read the various Inspectress’ reports, 
which highly commend our schools. All three of the Inspectresses 
4 
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1 have known have given unsought testimony of this kind, even 
though in the course of duty they always tell us of our sins of 
omission and commission. 

44 Our attendance roll is about the same, some 500 girls in the 
four schools together. This is in spite of the fact that new schools 
have been started near ours. In tw r o of the schools the Vth Class— 
the highest—has an even larger attendance than last year. 

44 Owing to the attitude of Government in the matter, and in 
view of the present general trend towards free and compulsory 
education, at least in elementary grades, the practice of charging 
fees has been discontinued in two of the schools. It seems likely 
that this will be done in the others also, even though the effect on 
attendance is slight, and though we shall lose a yearly fee income 
to Rs. 200.” 


An interesting phase of work for women in Madura centers in a 
building at the West Gate known as the 44 Woman's Exchange” As 
no other report is available, the following items 
WOMAN’S are ta ^ en f rom the Report of the Christian 

EXCHANGE Women’s Association of Madura and Pasumalai 

for 1928-1929. 


44 God has blessed us this last year by lifting all burdens. 
There is no debt on our building. The Municipal taxes have been 
reduced two-thirds by reason of the public work we do. The good 
organ on the platform has been purchased, and the platform itself 
built. The excellent clock on the wall was donated by Mrs. 
Grahame, in honour of an invalid daughter. Donations for ins¬ 
talling electric lights are coming in. Rs. 25 have been paid in, 
and pledges given. 

44 Members have taken part in conducting and arranging meet¬ 
ings. Some have responded cheerfully to calls, and some have 
accompanied the Secretary in house-to-house visiting. The Secre¬ 
tary has been called to assist in conducting Bible Study Circles, and 
for this purpose has met with these Circles in various places. 


44 During the last year a good number of Hindu women attended 
the meetings at “ The Woman’s Exchange ” 

44 The Secretary has been called to help also in places outside 
Madura. Thus she has had the privilege of addressing Christians 
and Hindus, of speaking in meetings for workers and of preaching 
the Gospel to non-Christians. All this is the work of the Associa¬ 
tion through its Secretary. In view of our year’s experience we feel 
there has been evidence of growth and strength. 

44 The Women’s Association is administered by a Council 
consisting of 15 members, who represent all the churches. It has 
met 3 times, to elect new members and to consider business. Re¬ 
presentatives from it have met an Advisory Board of 5 members to 
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consider the legal ownership of the building, whether to turn it over 
to the South India United Trust Association to hold for the Christian 
Women's Association,and in case of need, to decide what final disposi¬ 
tion of the property shall be made—serious questions which must 
now be finally settled. The President was glad to report very satis¬ 
factory evidence that the Secretary and members are realizing what 
the responsibility of administering the building involves. They have 
secured reductions of taxes, and have kept the building in repair 
without outside aid. 

“There are five bedrooms in the upper story of the Woman's 
Exchange with a wide verandah on the side overlooking the court. 
These rooms enable us to maintain a Hostel, or home for young 
women teachers or nurses, who need a home under right conditions. 
We have had from 9 to 18 such young workers residing there during 
the year. The Hostel also affords a “ Holiday Home ” to a number 
of women wishing a change and a comfortable place for the vaca¬ 
tions. The Hostel has been managed by a Board of Management. 
The residents carry on the food arrangements by means of their own 
committee, employing a cook and dividing the expense between 
them. They pay a small rent which goes towards upkeep and taxes. 
They also share the cost of light. Familv prayers and special Bible 
classes are held.” 

The following account of the American College is taken from 
the Principal’s report for 1928-29 :— 

“ Due to the existence of small senior classes in the institution, 
the total enrolment was somewhat smaller than in the previous year. 

The founding of new colleges in the last few years 
AMERICAN on West Coast and at Chidambaram has 
COLLEGE materially affected the strength of existing institu¬ 
tions besides ours. We are pleased to note that in 
the case of the American College this has been only a temporary 
decline in strength. The total enrolment for the year was 456. 
About three-fourths are from the Madura and Ramnad districts. 
Other districts are represented by from 10 to 20 students. 

The American College is serving very largely the districts 
of Madura, Ramnad, Tinnevelly and Tanjore. 

“ Of equal significance is the distribution according to 
Religion— 

125 or 30.3 per cent are Brahmans. 

195 or 47.3 per cent are Non-Brahman Hindus. 

19 or 4.6 per cent are Mohammedans. 

73 or 17.7 per cent are Christians. 

tl Of the 73 Christians 34 are connected with the Madura 
Church Council of the South India United Church, 18 with the 
Church of England, 9 with the Lutheran Mission, and 14 with other 
denominational groups. 
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In the university examinations a slight increase over last year 
in the percentage of passes is to be noted. The Fischer Gold Medal, 
which is given to the student of the Senior Intermediate Class from 
the Madura District who stands first in Mathematics, has again 
been won by a student of our College. 

“ There has been a slight decrease in the number of students 
living in the hostels. This has made possible better accommodation 
and a closer supervision of the work. An experiment in self-man¬ 
agement of one of the boarding sections proved successful, and all 
sections now make their own boarding arrangements. In addition to 
being more satisfying to the students, this system should also prove 
helpful in giving training to a number of students in business 
methods and management. The attitudes of friendship and fellowship 
among all classes, which are so greatly needed in India to-day, are 
being fostered and developed in our common life in the hostels. 

The College has placed an ever increasing emphasis upon physi¬ 
cal education. In this field we have been pioneers in the Presidency. 

p. . The University has at last recognised the need of 

Education healthful physical exercise, and is making it com¬ 

pulsory in 1930. Our athletic fields are used daily 
by several hundred students under careful supervision. Many of the 
teachers take a keen interest in various sports and participate in the 
games with the students. At the Municipal (Health Week) sports 
the College won both the football and the sports shields. 

“ Forty students selected for the Rover Scout Troop underwent 
intensive training both on the College grounds and in specially con¬ 
ducted Scout camps. By means of the usual Scouting activities, 
including First Aid classes, the members of each patrol w^ere care¬ 
fully trained. Besides taking part in the District Scout rally, the 
Rovers rendered helpful service on several public occasions. In 
token of his appreciation of their work, His Highness the Maharaja 
of Travancore presented the troop with a cup. 

“ A quiet yet valuable part of College life was carried forward 
by the various literary and scientific societies, such as the Literary 
Union, the Natural History Society, the Gokhale Society, etc. 

“ This report would be incomplete without a statement of the 
religious activities of the College. History clearly teaches that 
morality needs the sanction and reinforcement of 
Activities religion in order to be effective. The teaching of 
the Bible forms a definite partpf the curriculum of 
the institution. Each student is taught to be honest and fearless 
in his thinking, but is left free to make his own choice in matters 
religious. Daily Chapel exercises have been well attended, and 
the Weekly General Assembly gives opportunity for religious as 
well as secular addresses. 

“ Our College was well represented at the meeting of the 
Genernl Committee of the World’s Student Christian Federation in 


Religious 

Activities 
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Mysore, and the Quadrennial Conference of Representatives of the 
Student Christian Associations of India, Burma, and Ceylon, and the 
Y.M.C.A. Our own Student Christian Association has been 
unusually active. 

“ An event of more than ordinary interest and significance has 
been the gift of $200,000 or approximately 5i lakhs of rupees as a 
permanent endowment fund for the College. This generous gift 
will place the College upon a much more secure and permanent 
foundation. It is especially timely in view of the increasing strict¬ 
ness of the Syndicate of the Madras University in its requirements 
for the teaching of the various subjects in the affiliated Colleges. 
We are deeply grateful to the Trustees of the Estate of the late 
Charles M. Hall for this generous gift.” 

In the group of schools at Pasumali, known now as the “ Pasu- 
malai Schools,” there are four separate units closely associated in 
PASUMALAI purpose, in personnel of staff, and in a common 

HIGH life, but differing in their immediate aims and in 
SCHOOL AND the methods of attaining them. They are the High 
TRAINING School, the Training School for teachers, with its 
3 ' xuUL Model School or Practising School, and the Trade 
School. The last of these should not be confounded with the 
Manual Training classes in the High School and the Training 
School. A special report of it appears on another page. 

The total enrolment of these schools now reaches nearly one 
thousand pupils, of whom 564 are Christians; the rest are Hindus 
with a few Mahmedans. The largest enrolment, as is natural, 
is in the High School which has 494 boys. The Training School 
with its Model School follows closely with 409. Of the 122 Christ¬ 
ian students in the Training School, 80 come from our own Mission, 
but nine other missions are represented in the remaining 42 students. 
To provide an adequate staff for so large an institution is no small 
matter, numbering as it does 53 members, among whom are ten 
Indian graduates of the University of Madras. To fill its require¬ 
ments in the way of class-rooms, etc., is also a large order. A new 
building to accommodate the High School is on its way to comple¬ 
tion. This will somewhat relieve the present crowded condition. 

Dr. C. W. Miller gives the following figures relative to the 
financial support of the School:— 

“ The total expenditure for the High School, including salaries 
to teachers, is Rs. 36,176. The income from fees amounts to 
Finances ^ s * 13,716 and the Government grant Rs. 6,073. 

The net cost to the management, therefore, is 
Rs. 16,387. The total expenditure for the Training School is 
Rs. 46,080 and the total income is Rs. 30,787 ; the net cost in this 
case being Rs. 15,293. This apparent large increase in the income 
of the Training School is due to stipends being drawn on behalf of 
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teachers under training, which amount to Rs. 21,000; and therefore 
the actual income from fees and the teaching grant in the training 
school is only Rs. 9,787. 

“Thus the total expenditure for the High and Training Schools 
is Rs. 61,256 and the total net cost to the Management for both 
the schools is Rs. 31,680.” 

Dr. Miller describes the religious life of the institution in the 
following terms — 

“ The usual attention to things spiritual is given, and our boys 
are trained to grow in the fear and knowledge of the Lord by 
Rpliffiniis liff systematic religious training inside and outside the 
class-room. The Sunday School and the Y.M.C.A. 
continue their most useful and varied religious activities. During 
the year, under review 39 of our students became members of the 
Pasumalai Church. 

“During the recent summer vacation nine groups of students and 
teachers consisting of 140 workers in all, spent eight days in visiting 
172 villages and preaching the Gospel to nearly 12,000 people, 
distributed 6,000 tracts, and sold 571 Bible portions and 663 book¬ 
lets. The expense of this tour, amounting to Rs. 300, was secured 
by Dr. John X. Miller, our Manager, through American friends, to 
whom our thanks are due. 

“ These groups concentrated on individual work and gave 
lectures on improved methods of agriculture, sanitation, temperance, 
etc. They also emphasized the political and social conditions of 
Indih at the present time, and showed how Christ, the Redeemer, is 
the remedy for all social, economic and physical ills. The Gospel of 
Christ, we realize, is for the whole man ; and it is our duty to redeem 
the whole man in the spirit of Christ.” 

A noteworthy change in the attitude of the Indian Community 
towards Manual Training has taken place in the last ten years. At 
first, there was suspicion and dislike. This has at last given place 
to genuine interest. Dr. Miller writes as follow of this:— 

“ Now we can see all our young men vyeing -with each other in 
doing some form of hand work in and out of school hours and evincing 
lively interest in it. Some of our former students of the Secondary 
grade are coming back to learn mat-weaving in order to take this 
industry to their own schools. The most attractive forms of hand 
work to our young men are: korai-mat-weaving, basket-making, 
book-binding, string-work, wood-work and carving.” 

In addition to the disciplinary and utilitarian value of this train¬ 
ing to the young men themselves, there is the possibility of uplift by 
their means in the villages where these students are to go after their 
training has been completed. 
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A definite plan for improving the conditions of life in villages 
near Pasumalai has been put into operation under the auspices of 
the Pasumalai Rural Uplift Society. This Society 
Service * s com P ose( ^ students and teachers of the High 
School, the Training School, and Theological Semi¬ 
nary. It attempts not only to study the problems of rural uplift, 
but also to enter into active service for the people in Pasumalai and 
in three neighbouring villages. Monthly meetings are held and the 
three villages are visited by committees from time to time, who seek 
to serve them in any way possible. The Secretary writes as follows :— 
“ The need of a permanent building in these villages is keenly 
felt, and efforts are being made to put up spacious sheds for opening 
night schools, reading rooms, etc., and for teaching cottage indus¬ 
tries, such as mat-weaving, string-work, the use of the spinning 
wheel, etc. The Society is very much handicapped in carrying out 
its plan for lack of funds. They plan to get some money for this 
object by staging a drama, which some of the old and new boys are 
now engaged in preparing.” 


In line with other varieties of manual training is Dr. Miller’s 
provision for teaching the students of the Training School torcook 
their own meals. Of this he w'rites :— 

“ The old idea that man's duty is to earn bread and the woman s 
is to cook the family meal is still prominent in most Indian homes. 

The idea has gone so far that a hungry husband 
6 taught* 106 would wait for the return of his absent wife, or 
until some female member of the family turns up 
for serving his meals; but he w 7 ould never help himself. Our 
teachers who have imbibed this idea think that it is beneath their 
dignity to cook their meals in case they are in a place where no 
hotels are at hand. They therefore walk daily five or six miles to 
their homes for food, to the detriment of their health and of the 
benefits their stay in the village might be to their pupils and the vil¬ 
lagers. With a view to teaching them the dignity of labour, and 
to save our young men from the inconvenience they experience in 
securing their meals, the Management has built 4 kitchens near their 
hostels for training them in Indian cookery. All our senior teachers 
in the Elementary grade who leave the school next March, have thus 
had some experience in cooking. We are glad to report that they 
have borne testimony to the benefits they have derived from this 
additional training.” 

In the public examinations the High School has maintained its 
average of success, though it did not do so well as in 1928, when 45 
per cent passed in the public examination which marks the close of 
the High School course. In the Training School the results were 
even better, as 75 per cent in both grades were successful. The 
School was commended by the District Educational Officer in the 
following terms ;—- 



“ The school continues to maintain its high srandard of effici¬ 
ency and provides a good all-round education for the pupils. The 
tone of the school is excellent and reflects great credit upon -the 
Management and the staff.” 

Rev. J. H. Dickson sends the following report of the Trade 
School :— 

“This school was founded on January 1st, 1921. When I 
took charge in September, 1922, there were 24 students. In the 

THE same month this year there were 75. Then the 

PA SUM ALAI monthly wage list called for Rs. 866. In Septem- 
ber this year it was Rs. 2,170. Then the annual 
SC ° turnover was Rs. 24,370. This year it is Rs. 50,475. 
Then our stock was worth Rs. 950. This year it is Rs. 7,992. In 
the matter of buildings there has been an almost complete change, 
so that now we have a plant acknowledged by those competent to 
judge, as in many ways a model. 

“ Our inspection reports have recorded a uniformly favourable 
view of the work we are doing, and the work turned out has shown 
a steady growth that is most encouraging—this year being the 
biggest yet. So crowded have we been in every department that 
only by working overtime have we been able nearly to keep pace 
with our orders. 

“ The growth in desire for industrial education has been 
phenomenal. In 1922 we were glad to get boys who had passed the 
third standard. To-day we will not consider any boy who has not 
passed at least the fifth standard : and we are even getting boys 
who have had one or more years in ,the high school. Last June we 
had more than 50 applications, but for lack of room could take only 
17. 

“ There has been a steady improvement in the quality of the 
work turned out, though we are far from the standard I want to 
see reached. We try to drill it into the boys that they can tell a lie 
in wood and iron, just as easily as by mouth or action. The boys 
are taking a keen interest in affairs outside the school. At the last 
harvest festival they made gifts of furniture and toys as well as of 
money, totalling about Rs. 150 out of a total offering of about 
Rs. 600. Considering that we have but 75 students in a community 
of about 1,000 at Pasumalai, including all the teachers and other 
members of the Church, this result is gratifying. 

“ I believe we are making progress in things spiritual, in a 
desire to do right, to live right lives and to be helpful. We have 
very few cases of discipline. The students are an orderly group 
with whom it is a pleasure to work. We now have six of our 
graduates working in the carpentry department. Their work is 
better on the whole than that of carpenters who have been brought 
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lip in the trade* The engine tending class, which includes 
motor repair and electric work, is the most attractive to the boys : 
every boy who graduates from this department gets work at once. 
The problem is to keep the boys in that department for the full 
course.” 


Rev. C. S. Vaughan writes of Rural Reconstruction :— 

“ The definite effort towards village improvement in the four or 
five villages selected by Mr. Wolsted near Manamadura has gone on 
during the year. Regular visits have been paid to 
RECON- these villages by the Evangelist; also by a Bible 
STRUCTION Woman employed by Mrs. Vaughan in connection 
with her medical work, who helps the women as 
she is able in the matter of health and care of the children etc. 


“ A special Field Day was organized, which created a great 
deal of interest. This was attended by practically all of the more 
important Government officers of Manamadura. Several addresses 
on the subject of health and village life in general were listened to 
attentively by a large audience. Later a band of students from the 
Theological Seminary, Pasumalai, visited Manamadura, and held 
meetings in these villages. 


“ A word should be said regarding Mr. Wolsted’s land settle¬ 
ment scheme near Manamadura, which he has been pleased to call 
“ Vaughanpuram ”, A plot of ninety acres was 
Settlement secured on lease from the Estate of the Rajah Sahib 
of Sivaganga, at a nominal rental of Rs. 2 per acre. 
These lands have been sub-leased to Christians of the Adi-Dravida 
community from various villages. This is the third year of working 
of the undertaking. From the beginning the chief effort has been to 
avoid the pitfall into which many such efforts have come to ruin, 
namely the pauperizing of the participants by giving too much help. 
The settlers in this village have built their own houses, and w T ith 
very few exceptions have improved their lands at their own expense. 
A community well was dug for them with the aid of funds received 
from the Taluk Board of Sivaganga. 


“ The first year closed with an encouraging outlook. The next 
suffered through lack of the rainfall indispensable for the success of 
such an undertaking. As a result several of the families who had 
come and built their houses were obliged to leave again to find work 
in order to live. Now that the rains are abundant, some have 
returned, and things are looking very much brighter. Among the 
results obtained may be mentioned: 


“ Men who formerly were only day labourers for employers of 
varying disposition have been settled upon lands which they may 
cultivate without disturbance from year to year, on compliance with 
easy conditions. 


5 
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“ The children scattered among many villages are brought 
together and placed under the discipline and guidance of a good 
teacher in a day school. 

“ The women of the village are taught at odd times and in 
night schools. 

££ A Go-operative Society has been formed among them in which 
each man is a shareholder. Although some did not at first join this 
. society, they are now convinced of the usefulness of 
^°”society Ve C( >op era b v e effort which teaches them how to save 
'' ' J and wisely expend the money they earn. It is not 
so much the lack of earning as it is foolish and harmful expenditure 
that gives rise to the inexpressible poverty of the down-trodden 
communities of India. One who is giving his life to the betterment 
of these classes says : “ The average family spends about half of its 
earnings on intoxicants.” I am glad to say that only three of the 
families in our settlement are reported to have been addicted to this 
vice. 

<£ In this undertaking we have had the sympathetic co-operation 
of the Agricultural Department. On a recent inspection the Deputy 
Director of Agriculture was pleased to outline a programme by 
which lands at present somewhat saline can be brought under 
profitable cultivation. In spite of the somewhat discouraging 
conditions under which his inspection took place, namely the 
almost entire lack of water, he afterwards remarked in conversation 
that there ‘were possibilities in the settlement' ” 

Dr. Banninga gives the following account of the Theological 
Seminary :— 

“ During the year there have been 20 men and 14 women 
in the Seminary, of whom 4 men are in the English class, 10 in 
THE UNION ^ ie Senior Tamil class, and 6 in the Junior Tamil 
THEOLOGI- class. Of the 4 men in the English class 2 are 

CAL registered in Serampore for the L. Th. Examin- 

SEMINARY ations. All the women except the wives of the 
English class men study in the same class as their husbands, 
though they take only two subjects per day. 

“As in former years the Training School students take one period 
per day in religious education at the Seminary, and attend the chapel 
exercises. The teachers of the Training School share in this work 
and take part in -the chapel exercises. 

“New interest has been aroused in India through the Jerusalem 
Conference on rural reconstruction. Inasmuch as our practical 
Work in the Seminary is very largely among the villages, and in¬ 
asmuch as practically all of our graduates go into work in the villages, 
we feel that this new development touches us very closely. The 
fact is that we have been doing that sort of work for many years,. 
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and the Jerusalem findings are not so much a new idea in the minds 
of those that were at Jerusalem as the record of experience on the 
Mission fields. We hope still further to develop the work that we 
have done along the line of village surveys and social service in the 
villages, so that every mission school and every mission chapel will 
become a real community centre radiating influences that will make 
for better sanitation, child welfare, home economics, agricultural 
improvement, and economic betterment, as well as real spiritual life 
through Jesus Christ. We accept the statement that Christ came 
into the world to save the whole man, and we are eager that the 
whole of the Indian village should be saved, so that life there may 
be full, rich and free. 

“ Early in December a retreat was held at the Seminary in 
Pasumalai, at which a special study was made of “ week-end evan¬ 
gelism ” We have been doing this work for a number of years, 
but it never has been systematized and developed in the way that it 
should be. Mr. Dyer, a member of the Baptist Mission in Rangoon, 
has done a great deal to develop this kind of work, wherein a 
teacher and students from an institution go out into a village for a 
week-end to win the villagers through “ expert friendship ” and 
then proclaim the Gospel of God’s love to them. A study was 
made of Mr. Dyer’s methods and their application to India. 
Evidently Burma and India are not alike, for his methods cannot 
be used here in full. But as a result for this “ retreat”, we hope 
to develop this work until our educational institutions are closely 
linked with the village work in definite evangelistic effort.” 

It is inevitable that in a large mission responsible on the one 
hand to a foreign Board, and on the other to several departments of 
Government, and carrying on many varied forms of work, there 
should be a great deal of work of a business sort. Mr. Wallace tells 
a little of this in the following lines :— 

“ The work of the Treasury Department includes the keeping 
of the accounts of the Mission, the Madura Church Council, the 
Provident Fund, and the two Mission Hospitals; 

TREASURY t h e records of the property of the Board, and the 

MENT payment of all taxes, the building work of the Mission, 
including the preparation of plans and estimates, the 
supervision of construction, the rendering of building accounts, 
and the issue of deeds of agreement with Go\ernment. The work 
is done by a staff of 11 men, including the Mission Treasurer, 
the Mission Engineer, the Mission writer, the M. C. C. writer, the 
Property clerk, two Provident Fund writers, two Hospital writers, 
the Mission draftsman and assistant draftsman. 

“ In order to meet the requirement of Government that there 
should be somebody registered in India having an Indian entity 
and responsible to Government to carry out the conditions of 
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Government grants, the Mission, with the approval of the Board, 
was registered on September 19th under the Societies Act XXI of 
1860. 

“For the first time, perhaps, in its history the Mission has had 
recourse to the Criminal Court to establish justice and to punish 
wrong doing after all other means had failed. 

“ The criminal case instituted against the former Property 
Clerk on the charge of misappropriation of Mission Funds extending 
over a period of several years, and the charge of using forged 
vouchers for payment of taxes, was brought to a close on September 
4th. One redeeming feature in this sad affair was the fact that 
after pleading “ not guilty ” in the first trial, and spending six 
months in jail, the accused, when brought to face the second trial, 
made a full confession of his guilt. The case was quickly 
terminated, and a light sentence was passed.” 


III. Work shared with other Missions 


(1) MEDICAL 


LEPER 

ASYLUM 


Co-operation is the keynote of modern missionary effort. The 
American Madura Mission is glad to have a share in many enter¬ 
prises which, if every mission were to maintain a 
strictly individualistic attitude, could never have been 
attempted. The first one we shall notice here is 
the Hospital and Asylum for Lepers at Dayapuram, near Mana- 
madura. Founded only 17 years ago, it is maintained largely by funds 
supplied by the Mission to Lepers, and grants from Government. 
It contains 300 patients and many applications for admission have 
been turned away for lack of room. Out of 316 patients treated 
during the year, 24 were discharged as either “ symptom free ”, or 
with “disease fully arrested”; 188 others have shown considerable 
improvement. 


To give employment to as many of the patients as are able to 
work, as well as to decrease the cost of upkeep, a considerable 
agricultural enterprise is carried on, with the result that enough 
vegetables were raised during the rainy season to supply the whole 
institution. Owing to the abundant rains, a good return is expected 
also from the grain crops. 


The religious needs of t'ie patients are cared for by daily worship 
in the chapel. Twenty-eight persons have been baptized and 24 have 
joined the Church ; 12 more are enquirers seeking baptism. Of the 
total cost of the institution, viz., Rs. 55,313, Rs. 32,690 have been 
for maintenance, the remainder for new buildings. The Mission to 
lepers gave Rs. 26,196, the Government Rs. 22,483 and the remainder 
was raised by special gifts. 






Mr. Francis Cardinal of London and group of 
Indian Postal Workers 
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Mr. Vaughan, the Superintendent, supplies the following 
account of a growing movement in aid of the Hospital that has 
already exceeded the expectations of its originator:— 


Saturday November 23rd, 1929, marks a definite point of 
advance in the history of our sixteen year old institution. On that 
date Francis Cardinal, the London ‘postman 
London^ among the lepers 1 , laid the comer stone of a second 
Postmen building donated by him for the lepers. On this 
day also two new streets were named, and one of 
the two was formally opened And lastly, on this day the Indian 
Postal Workers and the officials of the Indian Postal Department 
present started a fund for the construction of an Indian Postal 
Ward to keep the British Postal Ward Company. 


“Two years ago Dayapuram first made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Cardinal, who then came from London on leave. He had 
letters of introduction from the head offices of the Mission to Lepers. 
He had deposited there the cost of a w r ard for our Institution, and 
had brought with him a fund to be expended on a trip through the 
northern part of India, where he had served as a soldier in earlier 
years. All these funds were from Mr. Cardinal’s own savings, and 
the ward to be built was to be a memorial to Miss Anna Fletcher, 
an old lady who came into Mr. Cardinal’s life at a very critical time, 
and who for 4 years before her death at the age of eighty-four, 
created and developed within him an interest in and love for the 
leper. 


“ This ward, the Fletcher-Cardinal Ward , is built and in 
service; and on his second arrival in Manamadura Mr. Cardinal 
was able to visit it and appreciate the good his savings were doing 
the dozen or more women and girls who found there their home. 
Mr. Cardinal viewed all this with shining face and, with very 
evident sincerity exclaimed: “ How happy this makes me; how 
much better to have given my savings here, than to have given 
them to the publican ! ” 

“ But to return to the former visit: Mr. Cardinal with his 
money in his pocket for his Indian trip suddenly announced one 
day that he was going right back to London at once, to start a fund 
for another ward which he found to be so greatly needed. He could 
not be disuaded from this ; so the day after he had laid the corner 
stone of the Fletcher-Cardinal Ward, he set out on his homeward 
way, reported for work before his leave had expired, and put the 
money he was to have spent in his travels into a fund for more 
wards. He wrote a booklet on what he had seen in India, 
and published 35,000 copies. These he sold at a penny a 
copy for his fund. In this and in many other ways he began to 
interest his fellow postal workers until they assured him that they 
would build a ward to be known as the “ Union of Post Office 
Workers’ (Britain) Ward ” Mr. Cardinal found it easier to start 
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this movement than to stop it; for when he set out for India he 
had collected funds for two wards and had to appoint a fellow post¬ 
man to receive the incoming funds while he is in India. The first 
day of this man's responsibilities he was given over four pounds 
sterling for the “ Dayapuram Development Fund ” as it is called. 

“ Having achieved such success it is no wonder that the 
officials and workers in the Indian Postal Department welcomed 
Mr. Cardinal most cordially and turned out enthusiastically to 
witness the laying of the corner stone. 

“ The presiding officer on this occasion was Mr. T. D. Narayana 
Iyer, Superintendent of Post Offices, Madura. He spoke most 
enthusiastically of Mr. Cardinal’s work, and to the surprise of 
many, if not of all present, he proposed the establishing of a fund to 
build an Indian Postal Ward to stand alongside of the British ward ; 
he opened the subscription list himself, and was followed in rapid 
succession by his fellow-postal workers, until a very good start had 
been made toward the new ward.” 

Dr. Jeffery writes in part of the Union Medical School:— 

“ The past year has been an eventful one for Vellore, both in 
India and abroad. Dr. Ida Scudder and Miss Gertrude Dodd spent 
it in Austria, England and the United States; 
SCHOOLFOR an ^ we h ave to thank them for the raising of our 
WOMEN endowment fund to $250,000 with the promise of 
other gifts. We are also indebted to them for the 
time they spent in selecting equipment in Austria and the United 
States. 

“ In spite of the smallness of the sum available for scholarship 
aid, the entering class numbered 33—larger than ever before. 
Private subscriptions and personal aid given by members of the 
staff and their friends made this result possible. 

“ In the Government examinations, Vellore stood at the head of 
the Presidency in every subject, and in every class except one. We 
also had the distinction of a cent per cent pass in five different classes. 
The remaining five schools in the Presidency had only one class with 
a cent per cent pass, 

“ Four roadside dispensaries are in operation each week. Trips 
to these give the students and staff an entirely different approach 
to the medical needs of India from that presented 
by the regular hospital practice. With the Govern¬ 
ment contemplating the concentration of all its 
medical education in a few large urban centres, Vellore would 
seem all the more needed for her development of village work. 

“ The total receipts for the support of the school were Rs. 65,713 
of which Rs. 19,514 was from Indian sources, and Rs. 46,198 from 
foreign. The total cost of maintenance was Rs. 54,627. A part of 


Roadside 

Dispensaries 



Hospital Block, Union Medical School for Women, Vellore 
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the balance at credit was devoted to the support of the hospital. 
A balance of Rs. 3,790 was carried farward to the year 1929-1930.” 


This report from Dr. Thomas covers the Van Allen Maternity 
THE VAN Hospital and the Kodaikanal Operating Room. 

ALLEN The number of patients in these has increased. 
HOSPITAL The surgical section especially has been well patro¬ 
nized, both by Missionaries and others. 


The income has been chiefly from fees for surgical operations. 
A reserve balance of Rs. 1,151 is shown. Fifteen Maternity cases 
were received, and 15 major and 20 minor operations and treatments 
were performed. 


A large increase in the item for salaries is due to the fact that 
during the season a nurse trained in Rainy Hospital was engaged 
to take charge of the operating theatre, sterilization, etc., as it was 
found to be too much for the nurse in charge to manage this in addi¬ 
tion to the Maternity section and the provision of diet. This is 
found to work very satisfactorily, and it is hoped that a similar 
arrangement can be made for the ensuing year. 


(2) EDUCATIONAL 

Miss Coon, the American Board Representative on the staff of 
the Women's Christian College, writes as follows:— 

“ The results of the University examinations held in March 1929 
for the B.A. degree were very good. Fourteen out of 16 candidates 
passed. The Intermediate results were not so good 
CHRISTIAN as on ^ y ^1 out 32 passed in all parts. Among 
COLLEGE the successful candidates in the Intermediate exam¬ 

ination were the 3 Capron Hall girls who entered 
College in 1927. All three are continuing their studies in the Arts course. 

“The College re-opened after the long vacation with 135 
students of whom 118 were in residence. There were 20 Hindus, 
one Buddhist, one Moslem. The remainder were Christians. Three 
students came from the-Bombay Presidency, three from Ceylon and 
the rest from South India. An adjoining compound, “ Riverlands ” 
had been purchased in 1928, but was let for some months. In June 
1929 it was taken over for the use of the College. Two members 
of the Staff with 20 students have occupied it, and have made 
their own food arrangements, separate from the main dining hall. 

“Miss McNair left the College in May, and after a short holiday 
in Scotland returned to India in September to become Principal of 
the Kinnaird College, Lahore. 

“Miss Stokey, head of the Botany Department at Mount Holyoke 
College, arrived in Madras early in August to take charge of the 
Botany Department of the Women's Christian College for two years. 

“ Miss Coon returned to Madras in August after a year’s 
furlough, part of which was spent at Yale University.” 



Miss Chandler sends the following report of the Women’s 
Training College:— 

“ In July 1928 the amalgamation between this College and the 
United Free Church of Scotland Mission Training School resulted 
ST. CHRISTO- in an increase in the number of students from 
PHER’S 20 to 67. An additional member of staff, 
an( j someone charge of domestic arrange- 

COL G ments, had to be secured. In the absence of 
Miss Brockway on furlough, Miss Devasahayam was asked to 
act as Principal. She is the first Indian woman to hold that 
position in Madras. 

“ Provision of opportunity for practise teaching for so many 
students seemed difficult at the beginning of the year, but the doors 
of 10 mission schools in Madras were opened to them, and the 
variety of experience thus gained partly compensates for the lack 
which the College always feels in not being able to have its own 
practising school. 

“ As the number of students was larger than in previous years, 
it was possible to enlarge the scope of social service. On Friday 
evenings students visited two villages in the neighbourhood, and 
there carried out the usual program of washing the children, comb¬ 
ing their hair, playing, singing songs with them, and telling them 
stories. Twice a week another group went in the morning to help 
at a Child Welfare centre. Some went to play games with the 
women in the Mental Hospital; and at Christmas time a concert 
was given there. Teaching in Sunday School was done regularly, 
and the Guide company prospered under the leadership of one of 
the former students of the College. 

“.In the public examinations at the end of the year 13 out of 
the 17 college graduates were successful and 25 out of the 
26 Secondary students. They are showing more and more 
courage about accepting posts far from home. St. Christopher’s 
students can now be found in the Malay States, Lahore, Poona, 
Bombay and Ceylon as well as in the educational centres of the 
Madras Presidency. It is a joy to report that one of the graduates 
has clung faithfully to her own village and is starting a training 
school for Telugu village teachers in that remote place.” 

Several changes in the staff of the United Theological 
College have occurred during the past year. The Rev. D. E. 
THE UNITED Evans, the Principal, was obliged to relinquish his 
THEOLOGI- post and return to England owing to a serious 
COLLEGE breakdown in health. The Rev. W. J. T. Small 

u was made acting Principal, and was confirmed in 

the post in April. The most significant change is not in the 
personnel of the staff, but in the principle governing appoint¬ 
ments, viz., the adoption of the policy of still further increasing 
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the Indian element on the staff. As a result of this, twd 
members of the staff besides the Pundits are Indians. Incident¬ 
ally it may be noted that they are old students of the College. 

An attempt was also initiated to devise a plan for the reorgan¬ 
ization of the financial basis of the College, with a view to making 
the College Council independent as regards the choice of candidates 
for appointment to the staff. Hitherto the three missionary socie¬ 
ties which support a professor in the College have had the right of 
nomination. If the proposed plan is adopted this right will be given 
up ; or if it should be retained, it will be in an attenuated form. 

Twenty-nine students have been pursuing the course leading to 
the B.D. degree though not all are eligible for registration for the 
B.D. examinations. In addition to these a short-course student 
has been in attendance. 

An Extension Course was held from September 19th to October 
8th, and was well attended. Among the lecturers in the Course were 
Dr. Stanley Jones, the Bishop of Dornakal, and the Right Hon. 
V- S. Srinivasa Sastri. A Pubkc Meeting was held on October 4th 
at which the retiring President of the General Assembly, which 
was meeting in Bangalore, presided; and the meeting was address¬ 
ed by J. V- Chelliah, Esq., Vice-Principal, Jaffna College, and 
K. T. Paul, Esq., General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in India. 

Practical evangelistic and social work has been done by the 
students throughout the year in Bangalore. The Tamil Camp was 
carried on in January at Tirupattur under the guidance of Prof. 
Bjerrum, with the aid of the doctors in charge of the Ashram at 
Tirupattur. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the plan for reorganization, 
and of the Conference on Theological Education, the College will 
continue to contribute an increasingly large share to the building up 
of an educated ministry for the growing Indian Church. Especially 
in case the movement for Church Union culminates in a wider 
ecclesiastical union, it is difficult to foresee the limits of the possible 
development of the College. 


One of the trial incidents to a missionary’s life is the separation 
from children who must be sent to the homeland for the education 
KODAIKANAL ^ at can &^ ven only under the most favourable 
SCHOOL FOR conditions. The Kodaikanal School has done 
MISSION- much to mitigate this trial. Situated in a favour- 
rHHMFN able c ^ mate > equipped with extensive buildings, 
and possessing an adequate staff, it takes children 
through the early years of school life even up to the first years of 
the High School. Thus the prolonged separation of children from 
parents is postponed till the age when they are better able to endure 
it, and less likely to suffer from it. During the past -year the 
School has had 131 children on its rolls. Most of these come from 
6 



15 missions supported by 8 missionary boards. Thirty-three 
of them were from non-contributing missions, and 5 were children 
of civilians. 

Plans are on foot for making the School the equal of any school 
in India, and of most schools in America. An all-round educational 
training is given to the children, in which physical, intellectual, 
moral and spiritual phases of their life are provided for. 

Mr. White writes in part concerning the Language School:— 

“ This School, started about eight years ago at Kodaikanal by 
the American Arcot and Madura Missions, serves a large number of 
missionary students of Tamil from various parts of 
LANGUAGE South India and Ceylon. Its avowed purpose is 
SCHOOL training of new missionaries and others to 

acquire a good knowledge of the Tamil language, 
with special emphasis on skill in the spoken use of it, as desired by 
the Missions participating in the management. In particular, it 
prepares students for the June and November Vernacular Examina¬ 
tions of the Board representing the Madras Representative Christian 
Council. 

“ During the past year a total of 29 persons, from nine 
different Missions in South India, availed themselves of the aid of 
the School. Nineteen of these studied at the School for from five 
to ten months (or the full term). 

“ Of these 29, 27 were doing first-year work; but only 13 of 
them took the November examinations. Nine of these 13 passed in 
all subjects; four were conditioned in Dictation. Of the 31 from 
the whole Presidency who took the examinations, 16 had studied in 
the School at different times. The 16 secured an average of about 
65 per cent, as compared with 54 per cent for those who never 
studied at any time in the School.” 

IV Projects and Problems 

Plans for the enlargement of any form of work are so dependent 
on financial conditions that both terms in the above heading might 
be applied to any plan that may be recorded here. Some projects 
there are which have passed beyond the first stage, and are actually 
on their way to fulfilment. One of these is the scheme for the 
enlargement and improvement of the five boarding schools which 
from early days, humanly speaking, have been the main source of 
supply to the Church and Mission for its ministers, teachers and 
other Christian workers. Some reference to the boarding schools 
has been made in the earlier part of the Report. 

Another project is the extension scheme of the American 
College concerning which Mr. St offer writes as follows:— 
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“ The extension scheme of the College has been launched and 
is making rapid progress. Affiliation has been secured in B.A. 

American Mathematics, and a strong class has entered. 
College Bunding Further affiliations in Philosophy, Natural Science, 

Plans and Honours in Economics await only the comple¬ 

tion of the new buildings. 

“ The foundation of the Bimghamton Hall has been laid amidst 
many difficulties. Even the heavens seemed to conspire against us, 
for several times the deep trenches were filled with water causing 
inconvenience and delay. A new gate, porters’ lodge, and roads are 
under construction. A central pumping plant and water supply 
sj'stem have been planned, and we hope will soon become a reality. 

“ A new library and a chapel are other major units which 
will soon be constructed. With the completion of this programme 
we shall have a college plant which will be able to minister 
effectively to the educational needs of the growing city of Madura 
and the surrounding districts.” 

Would that every department and every institution in the 
Mission, in proportion to its needs, could have correspondingly 
generous backing for the development of its work! 

Also in the educational line is the plan for moving the Girls 1 
High School to a site recently purchased on the north side of the 

Girls’ river, leaving the present buildings at Capron Hall 
High School to the enlarging needs of the Training School 
and its branches. In case the Christian com¬ 
munity in the Madura and Ramnad districts should ever grow to 
such a size as to require the establishment of a woman’s college within 
their borders, the new site will be immeasurably more suitable than 
the old. In such an event, however, the project would involve 
much more than the very large financial problem implied. 

Furthermore, a plan for enlargement of the plant used by the 
Theological Seminary at Pasumalai contemplates the conversion of 
the East bungalow, till lately used as the Principal’s 
Seminary 1 residence, into a hall and class-rooms. This too, 
while justified by the increasing numbers undergoing 
training in the Seminary, like many other projects awaits the time 
when money shall be available for the erection of a bungalow to 
take the place of the one diverted to other uses. 

Already the West bungalow at Pasumalai has been converted 
into a supplementary school building. Buildings may be diverted 
from their original uses in the interests of developing needs and new 
opportunities; but the associations that cling to that old bungalow 
will never crumble, bound together as they are with lives of 
undying devotion and self-sacrifice. 
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An extensive programme of building and additional equipment 
is on foot in the Trade School also. This proposes the expenditure 
Trade School ^ S ‘ ^0,000 spread over five 3'ears. Half this sum 
may be expected as a grant from Government. 
When this programme has been carried out, the school in all its 
departments will be on a really adequate basis for doing its work. 

Turning to the Medical Work, a plan of enlargement of the 
Men’s hospital has received favourable consideration, and steps are 
. being taken to secure funds for carrying it out. 

Enlargement Large sums of money are needed, as missionary 

work goes. Besides the aid, it is hoped, that may be 
forthcoming from America, it is expected that the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment will give a large share of the cost; and private gifts will doubt¬ 
less supplement th\$. But before Government help can be secured, 
a correspondingly large amount must be secured as a basis for appli¬ 
cation to Government. The proposed expansion contemplates the 
use of the whole of the East Gate compound, with the residences 
standing on it, for the use of the Medical work for men. This of 
course will necessitate the erection in some other part of the city of 
residences for the Treasurer and for the Missionary in charge of the 
Bible Women s Department. There is no doubt that the proposed 
expansion will meet a need not only in Madura itself but also in the 
whole District, which only a well-equipped and up-to-date mission 
hospital can supply. 

Of the main problems that confront the Mission, aside from 
the perennial one of financial supply, the question of Church Union 
Devolution ^ as keen dealt with m the earlier part of this 
Report. It remains to say a few words about a 
subject that of late years has more and more come into prominence, 
not only in this mission, but in sister missions near us. I refer to 
what is called “ devolution ”, w T hich may be defined as the progress¬ 
ive transference of responsibility and authority formerly vested in a 
purely foreign mission to a body or bodies mainly, if not solely, 
Indian in composition and outlook. 

Two theories are in vogue, one of w T hich aims at creating a 
new responsible body which shall take the place of the mission in 
carrying on all forms of work, and which shall eventually become 
wholly Indian; the other assumes that in the Indian Church there 
already exists a body competent to carry on any form of work that 
lies within the proper sphere of the Church, viz., evangelism in the 
broadest sense, and religious education. 

As regards medical work and higher educational institutions, 
since neither may be regarded as lying properly within the sphere 
of Church activity, the mission has evolved a compromise between 
the two theories. Each such institution now is managed by a 
Council composed partly of missionaries, and partly of Indian 
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representatives. Presumably, as the mission gradually withdraws 
from its activities, leaving more and more to the Indian community, 
such councils will be enlarged and will evolve into boards of trustees 
with full powers to own property and manage the several forms of 
work entrusted to them. 


Work for 
Women 


Another project that is somewhat of a problem looks to the 
strengthening of the work for women and girls. A step towards 
this is a survey covering the last seven years, of 
the five Local Church Councils, made by Mr. 
Dudley. In this he shows that there has been a 
tendency to increase the number of boys in the Boarding School 
more rapidly than the girls; (2) that while the increase of girls in 
the village schools is greater than that of the boys, the difference is 
more apparent than real, inasmuch as many boys attend Government 
schools, while girls do not. 


The deplorable fact is that in a Christian community of over 
30,000, out of a total of 2,908 girls between the ages of 5 and 
15 years only 556 have sufficient education to justify the expec¬ 
tation that they will be permanently literate. The other 2,352 are 
either not attending school at all, or will remain in school for too 
short a time to prevent their relapsing into complete illiteracy within 
a few years after leaving school. 

A Committee is at work which has made tentative proposals to 
the Mission and the Church Council looking to the advancement of 
our Christian women, proposals such as the establishment of a 
special centre of work for women in some villages ; (2) the formation 
of a travelling band for inspirational leadership ; (3) adaptation of the 
education given to village girls to their special needs ; (4) the employ¬ 
ment of trained women of higher intellectual and educational grade 
as Bible Women. 


To the above title “ Projects and Problems ” one might have 
added the word ‘ prospects ’ Rather than indulge in prophecy, 
Conclusion perhaps the safest course is to repeat that oft-quoted 
saying of William Carey, “The prospects are as 
bright as the promises of God.” Readiness to accept the respon¬ 
sibility involved in new opportunities, growth in the faith which 
works by love, and growth in the willingness to accept a greater and 
greater share in the burdens of administration are hopeful signs for 
one who has an eye to see more deeply than the surface. Statistics 
deal with external things; but even so they have their value. A study 
of those offered with this Report cannot fail to make clearer the 
vision of “ things hoped for”, nor to render stronger the “ assurance 
of things not seen ” 

It has been impossible to incorporate in this report every item 
of interest or even of importance found in the many reports on 
which it is based. To any one whose interest has been aroused by 
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some fact or incident, and who would like to learn more about the 
particular work to which it is related, I would say in closing, 
‘ Write to the missionary in charge of that work.” His or .her name 
and address will be found on another page, with the work for which 
he or she is responsible. You will receive a prompt reply and a 
detailed report of the work in which you may be most interested, 
and your interest will be repaid manifold in the satisfaction of 
coming into closer touch with a work begun 1900 years ago by One 
whose will it is that none should perish, but that everyone should 
enter upon a more abundant life. 
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Mission Chronicle, 1929 

FEBRUARY 14, 1929. Rev . and Mrs. A. J. Saunders with their 
two children left Madura for Madras and North India 
prior to sailing from Bombay on March 14 for furlough in 
America and Australia. 

MARCH 8, 1929. Mr. and Mrs. Lawson with their youngest two 
children left Madura for furlough in America. 

March 14, 1929. Miss C. S. Quichenden left Madura for furlough 
in England and America, \ ia Colombo. 

March 14, 1929. Dr. and Mrs. H. S. Thomas and their infant 
son arrived from Australia under appointment to the 
Mission and its Medical Work. Dr. Thomas spent several 
months in the Mission in 1924-25. 

March 15, 1929. Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Wolsted and their three 
children left Manamadura for furlough in America. 

May 13, 1929. David Thomas Wilder was born at Kodaikanal. 

JUNE 18, 1929. Dr. and Mrs. E . W- Wilder with their two 
children left for America, for furlough. 

August' 15, 1929. Miss Marguerite Stenger arrived in Madura to 
assist in the work at Capron Hall. She is a daughter of 
Baptist Missionaries in Madras. Miss Stenger graduated 
from Oberlin College in June. 

September 16, 1929. Rev . and Mrs. J. H. Dickson returned 
from furlough in America. 

October 1, 1929. Dr. and Mrs. J. X. Miller returned from 
furlough in America. 

OCTOBER 1, 1929. Howard Frederic Stoffer was born at the 
Woman’s Hospital in Madura. 

October 14, 1929. Miss E. M. Swift left for furlough in America. 

October 17, 1929. Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Flint with their youngest 
two*children arrived in Madura after furlough in America. 

December 31, 1929. Miss M. M. Root retired after 42 years of 
service with the Women’s Board and the American Board. 



The Members of the American Madura Mission 
and Their Work, January 1, 1930 

Date of 

Entering NAME AND WORK ADDRESS 

Service 


1901 Rev. John J. Banninga, M.A., D.D. 

1901 Mrs. Mary D. Banninga, 

Union Theological Seminary, 
Mission Secretary. 

1908' Miss Gertrude E. Chandler, 

Capron Hall Schools. 

1900 Rev. J. H. Dickson, B.A., B.sc. 

1900 Mrs. Frances H. Dickson, 

Trade School, Kindergarten. 

1919 Rev. Raymond A. Dudley, B.A., B.D. 

1919 Mrs. Katherine C. Dudley, B.A., 
Madura Church Council. 

1912 Mr. Edgar M. Flint, B.Sc., M.A. 

1912 Mrs. Susanna Q, Flint, B.A., 
American College. 

1911 Mr. L. Curtis Guise, M.A. 

1912 Mrs. Nettie B. Guise, 

American College, 

Lucy Perry Noble Institute. 

1929 Rev, M. H. Harrison, Ph;i>. 

1929 Mrs. Minnie Hastings Harrison, 
Madura Church Council. 

1894 Rev. David S. Herrick, M.A. 

1887 Mrs. D. R. Herrick, B.A., 

United Theological College. 

1915 Kev. James Hess, B„sc., M.A., B.D. 

1915 Mrs. Mildred W. Hess, 

American College. 

1925 Rev. Ralph R. Keithahn, M.A.,, BJ3. 
High School 


Pasumalai, S. India 

a a 


Madura, S. India 


Pasumalai, S. India 

a a 


Tirumangalam, S. India 

a a 


Madura, S. India 

a a 


Madura, S. India 


Manamadura, S. India 

ft it 


Bangalore, S. India 

a a 


Madura, S. India 

a a 


Pasumalai, S. India 
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Date of 

Entering NAME AND WORK ADDRESS 

Service 

1911 Mr. James H. Lawson, B.A., B.Sc. ... On Furlough 
1911 Mrs. Frances J. Lawson, B.A. ... ,, 

1927 Mr. Edson C. Lockwood, M.A. ... Madura, S. India 

1929 Mrs. Dorothy Patton Lockwood, B.A.,... ,, „ 

American College. 

1915 Mr. Lloyd L. Lorbeer, M.A., B.D. ... Dindigul, S. India 

1915 Mrs. Elva H. Lorbeer, ... ,, ,, 

Madura Church Council. 

1915 Rev. Azel A. Martin, B.A., B.D. ... Batlagundu, S. India 

1916 Mrs. Emma W. Martin, ... „ ,, 

Madura Church Council. 

1914 Rev. Chas. W. Miller, M.A., Ph.D. ... Pasumalai, S. India 
1905 Mrs. Edith G. Miller, B.A., ... „ „ 

Pasumalai Training School. 

1903 Rev. John X. Miller, M.A., D.D. ... Pasumalai, S. India 
1918 Mrs. Martha V- Miller, B.A., ... „ ,, 

Pasumalai High School. 

1916 Rev. Edward L. Nolting, B.A., B.D. ... Madura, S. India 

1916 Mrs. Rosa W. Nolting, ... ,, ,, 

American College. 

1892 Miss Mary T. Noyes, B.A. ... On Furlough 

1927 Miss Anna M. Otto, B.A., M.D., ... Madura, S. India 

Hospital for Women and Children. 

1902 Miss Catherine S. Quickenden ... On Furlough 

1925 Rev. Juanita F. Ragsdale, B.A., B.D. ... On Furlough 

1926 Miss I. Mary Roberts, B.A., M.B., ... Madura, S. India 

Hospital for Women and Children. 

1924 Miss Grace M. Rood, B.A., R.N., ... Madura, S. India 

Hospital for Women and Children. 

1887 Miss Mary M. Root, Retired ... Bangalore, S. India 

1913 Rev. Albert J, Saunders, M.A., Ph.D. ... On Furlough 

7 
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Date of 


Entering 

Service 

NAME AND WORK 

address 

1913 

Mrs. Jessie M, Saunders 

. On Furlough 

1917 

Mifis Bertha K. Smith, B.A., 

Women’s Work. 

. Aruppukotlai, S. India 

1923 

Rev. Bryan S. Stoffer, M.A., B.D. 

. Madura, S. India 

1923 

Mrs. Freida E. P. Stoffer, B.A., 
American College. 

■ a >> 

1924 

Miss Florence T. Swan, M.A., 

Capron Hall Schools. 

On Furlough 

1884 

Miss Eva M. Swift 

On Furlough 

1928 

Mr. Horace S. Thomas, d.t.m., l.r.c.p., 
M.R.C.S. 

. Madura, S. India 

1928 

Mrs. Sarah Marion Thomas, 

Albert Victor Hospital. 

>> a 

1893 

Rev. C. Stanley Vaughan 

, Manamadura, S. India 

1895 

Mrs. Harriet Parker Vaughan, M.D., .. 
Chairman, Madura Church Council, 
Superintendent, Leper Asylum. 

• n 

1927 

Miss Joan Van der Spek, M.A., 
Women’s Work 

Language Study. 

. Madura, S. India 

1896 

Rev. William W. Wallace, M.A. 

, Madura, S, India 

1897 

Mrs. Genevieve T. Wallace, 

Treasurer. 

» >) 

1917 

Rev. Emmons E. White, B.A., B.D. ... 

Aruppukottai, S. India 

1917 

Mrs. Ruth P White, B.A., 

Madura Church Council. 

*i 9i 

1915 

Miss Katherine B. Wilcox, B.A., 

Capron Hall Schools. 

, Madura, S. India 

1921 

Mr. Edward W. Wilder, M.D. 

On Furlough 

1921 

Mrs. Harriet W. Wilder, B.A. 


1922 

Rev. Clarence E. Wolsted, M.A., B.D,... 

On Furlough 

1922 

Mrs. Mabel E. Wolsted, B.sc. 

91 
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Date of 

Entering NAME AND WORK ADDRESS 

Service 

ASSOCIATED WITH THE MISSION 

1916 Miss Edith M. Coon, M.A., ... Madras, S. India 

Vice-Principal, Womens 
Christian College. 

1929 Miss Katherine Hargrave, ... Kodaikanal, S. India 

School for Missionaries’ Children 

1928 Miss Pauline Jeffery, M.D., ... Vellore, S. India 

Medical School for Women 

1924 Miss Edna Prevost, ... Kodaikanal,S. India 

School for Missionaries’ Children 

1929 Miss Marguerite Stenger, B.A., ... Madura, S. India 

Capron Hall Schools. 

1923 Miss Kathleen F. Tremenheere, ... Madura, S. India 
Lucy Perry Noble Institute 



TABLE No. 1.— 


INDIAN CHRISTIAN WORK- 


LOCAL COUNCIL 

OR 

DEPARTMENT 

Men 

Women 

Pastoral and Evan¬ 
gelistic 

Educational 

Medical 

Unclassified 

Pastoral and Evan¬ 
gelistic 

Educational 

Medical 

Unclassified 

Madura Church Council Work 









North Local Council ... 

12 

62 


... 

13 

32 



West ,, . 

18 

70 


2 

14 

4 i 

... 

1 

Central ,, ,, 

20 

100 

1 

3 

24 

33 



South ,, ,, 

19 

55 

... 

2 

3 

39 


1 

East ,, 

19 

36 


7 

15 

26 

2 

1 

H. M. S. Konganadu Mission ... 

3 

2 



... 

4 



Departments 









Mission Treasury 




4 


... 



American College, Madura 


11 


9 





Tallakulam Middle School 


6 


... 


1 



CaprOn Hall School, Madura ... 


2 


1 


16 


1 

,, ,, Training School ... 


2 


1 


20 



Hindu Girls’ Schools, Madura... 


4 




19 



Trg. & H. Schools, Pasumalai ... 


20 


2 


2 



Training Branch, Tirumangalam. 


14 

1 

1 


4 



Trade School, Pasumalai 


5 


... 





Union Theol.Seminary, Pasumalai 


4 




1 



L.P.N. Institute, Rachanyapuram 


3 


2 

1 

8 


2 

Dept, of Women’s Work, Arupp. 


2 



19 

13 


3 

,, ,, ,, Madura... 

i 

... 



35 



1 

Men’s Medical Work „ 

i 

... 

9 

8 

... 



... 

Women's ,, ,, ,, 

... 




2 


3 

60 

Leper Asylum, Manamadura ... 

i 

2 

3 

4 



1 


Birds’ Nest, Madura ... 






2 



Language Study, Kodaikanai ... 


4 




... 



United Theol. College, Bangalore 






... 



Women’s Christian Col., Madras. 


... 




... 



St. Christopher’s Trg. ,, „ ... 




... 





Women’s Medical Col., Vellore... 




... 


... 



On Furlough 





... 

... 


... 

Total for 1929 

94 

404 

l 4 

46 

126 

261 

6 

70 

Total for 1928 

84 

387 

... 

... 

107 

249 

... 

... 












































total 



For Benevolences 
























































































































































Ho. in— 


Local Council I 


Date of Organization | 

PASTOR 




a 

a) 

S 

Women 

Total 

From Christian 

Homes 5 *< 

From Non-Christ- 0* W 
ian Homes 1 


Pugayilaipatti 


1837 

Rev. N. P. Daniel 

6 

182 

182 

364 

7 



Dindigul 


1836 

,, P. A Hull 

6 

179 

210 

389 

28 

2 


Kannivadi 



,, S. J. Nalliah 

7 

187 

164 

35 i 

5 

.. 


Palni 


On 

T** 

00 

,, T. S Charles 

3 

122 

1 19 

241 

7 

., 


Total 



.. 

22 

67O 

675 

1345 

47 

2 


Andipatti 


1859 

,, S. A. Devasagayam.. 

9 

187 

188 

375 

13 

4 


Batlagundu 


1850 

,, V M. Abraham 

10 

153 

132 

285 

24 

23 


Bodinayakanur 


1850 

,, S. V. John Sundraraj 

5 

I l6 

127 

243 

14 

4 


Kambam 


185O 

i, S. V. Ponniah 

8 

204 

250 

454 

36 

2 


Kodaikanal 


1857 

,, VS. Deva Arul .. 

4 

214 

210 

424 

37 

.. 


Kombai 


iS^O 

,, N. Thomas 

3 

264 

246 

5 io 

10 

15 


Koteimedu 


1830 

,, Y. D. Samuel 

2 

133 

i 5 S 

288 

2 

1 


Kovilapuram 


1850 

i, R. C. Selvanayagam, 

3 

154 

203 

357 

22 

2 


Nilakottai 


1858 

tI A. Massillamani 

5 

150 

144 

294 

10 

5 


Total 


. . 

.. 

49 

1 575 

16.55 

3230 

168 

56 


Pasumalai 


. . 

,, Paulraj Thomas 

4 

461 

161 

622 

42 

3 


Tirumangalam 


. . 

,, G. P. Vethanayagam 

.. 

24S 

205 

450 

5 

2 


Usilampatti 


1923 

,, Geo. Athistam 

.. 

177 

79 

256 

13 



East Gate 


, . 

,, P Asirvatham 

8 

158 

280 

438 

21 

3 


North || 


1904 

,, I. D. Barnabas 

9 

215 

432 

647 

34 

8 


South „ 


l 89 S 

,, G. Joseph 

3 

84 

83 

167 

2 

.. 


West „ 


1868 

„ Thangam Gabriel .. 

2 

9 i 

99 

190 

. 

.. 


Total 


. . 

.. 

22 

i 43 i 

1339 

2770 

11 7 

16 


Aruppukottai 


1883 

,, Samuel Joseph 

.. 

244 

263 

509 

18 

4 


Kamuthi 


1889 

f , J. M. Devasagayam. 

.. 

161 

128 

289 

45 

42 


Karisalkulam 


1855 

,, S. Gnanamuthu 

,. 

1 17 

119 

236 

9 

5 


Mallankinaru 


1855 

,, V. G. Ponniah 

9 

93 

73 

166 

8 



Mandapasalai 


1851 

,, R. Daniel 

10 

255 

250 

505 

32 

2 


Muntudaippu 


1894 

,, G. P. Thomas 


116 

102 

218 

9 

5 


Paralechi 


1855 

.. 


87 

83 

170 

1 



Pandalgudi 


I924 

David John 


179 

172 

35 i 

4 

1 


Sevalpatti 


1855 

,, S. A. Jacob 


207 

179 

386 

13 

.. 


Total 


. . 

.. 

19 

1459 

i 37 i 

2830 

139 

59 


Manamadura 


1869 

,, G. P. George 


184 

143 

327 

6 

6 


Melur 


1848 

,, M.S.Thirithuvathasan 


120 

106 

226 

, . 



Tiruppuvanam 


1838 

,, J. S. Gurubatham .. 


89 

81 

170 

6 

# * 


Sethur 


I9II 

,, V. J. Chelliah- 


110 

105 

215 

22 

3 


Total 


. . 

.. 


503 

435 

938 

34 

9 


Konganadu 


1904 

tt P. Belavendram .. 

1 

27 

19 

46 




Total for 1529 


•• 

•• 

113 

s66 S 

5494 

m 59 

505 

142 


Total for 1928 



•• 

120 

4915 

5175 

11346 




Pays of Itineracy of Mission Institutions. Seminary 360, Rachanyapuram 294 




The churches 


TIONS DUR- 
Year 

Losses during Year 

Gain or Loss 

Sunday 

Schools 

C. E. 

Societies 

No. of days’ labour | Itinera-| 
of Indian Workers 1 nrc 1 


r W 

< o 
- H 

I By Letter 

Restored to roll f 

Total 

1 Given Letter 

Excommunicated 

Struck from Records 

Deaths 

I*J°X 

Number 

Scholars 

Teachers 

Number 

Members 

Bibles distributed 
sold or given away ~ 

Bible portions Litera 

distributed 


... 

43 

... 

... 

38 

- 

4 i 

+ 2 


7c 

4 

5 

105 

27 

* 

2 

3 t 

... 

66 

23 

... 

11 

1 

35 

+ 3 i 

7 

611 

3 i 

11 

854 

34 C 

> 72 

536 


... 

7 

... 

... 

1 

5 

6 

+ 1 

IC 

360 

17 

10 

327 

12 

, , , 

3 i 

22 

... 

29 




3 

3 

+ 36 

13 

410 

16 

14 

422 

■.. 

IC 

170 

96 

... 

145 

23 

... 

50 

12 

85 

+ 60 

33 

1451 

68 

40 

1708 

379 

9 C 

739 



17 

12 

... 

3 

1 

16 

+ 1 

10 

463 

18 

12 

460 

40 

6 

250 



64 

16 

5 

76 

5 

102 

- 38 

9 

494 

23 

9 

476 

67 

7 i 

363 



22 

2 

... 

2 

2 

6 

4 - 16 

7 

300 

6 

6 

300 

30 

' 2 

50 


6 

49 

2 



14 

16 

+ 33 

6 

193 

9 

6 

224 

60 

6 

12 


5 

52 

6 

4 

11 

13 

34 

+ iS 

5 

235 

10 

... 

281 

8 

2 4 

14 


... 

34 

5 


2 

4 

1 r 

+ 23 

9 

538 

17 

9 

563 

47 

68 

240 

IBB 

i 5 

29 

10 

2 

10 

4 

26 

+ 3 

12 

449 

17 

10 

396 

9 

9 

110 



34 

4 

2 


8 

14 

+ 20 

5 

221 

8 

5 

248 

16a 

6 

65 


2 

28 

37 


5 

2 

44 

— 16 

7 

241 

13 

5 

196 

24 


20 

7.7 

28 

329 

94 

13 

109 

53 

269 

+ 60 

70 

3134 

121 

62 

3144 

454 

192 

1124 


... 

60 

2 



8 

10 

+ 50 

17 

978 

75 

11 

452 

10 

3 

16 



3 i 

7 


... 

3 

10 

+ 21 

i 5 

7 n 

35 

20 

623 

25 


30 


5 

27 

2 

... 

... 

2 

4 

+ 23 

5 

100 

5 

35 

1200 

no 

12 

50 


... 

26 

8 


14 

10 

32 

— 6 

7 

414 

28 

7 

393 

12 

... 

40 


18 

89 

14 


5 

4 

23 

H- 66 

12 

690 

38 

11 

490 

96 

23 

113 


... 

11 

2 


... 

2 

4 

+ 7 

13 

448 

24 

12 

441 

20 

10 

200 



8 

... 

... 



... 

+ 8 

3 

70 

4 

O 

65 


4 


96 

23 

252 

35 

... 

19 

29 

83 

+169 

72 

34 ii 

209 

98 

3664 

273 

52 

449 

15 

... 

37 

19 

... 


8 

27 

+ 10 

10 

9 i 5 

33 

12 

725 


164 

206 

35 

40 

162 

65 

14 

19 

55 

153 

+ 9 

10 

299 

11 

10 

292 

125 



5 

... 

19 

5 

... 

3 

4 

12 

+ 7 

4 

141 

6 

5 

167 

32 



... 

... 

8 

4 

... 


5 

9 

— 1 

4 

90 

5 

4 

121 

6 



4 

4 

42 

9 

1 


7 

17 

+ 25 

10 

427 

13 

9 

321 

120 

... 


7 

9 

30 

1 

1 

2 

3 

7 

+ 23 

5 

187 

6 

7 

259 

108 



... 

5 

6 

1 


2 

8 

11 

“ 5 

3 

65 

4 

3 

112 




n 

... 

16 

6 

5 

7 

5 

23 

- 7 

6 

7 

12 

7 

359 




3 

9 

25 

2 


11 

4 

17 

+ 8 

10 

320 

14 

10 

404 

54 



80 

67 

345 

112 

21 

44 

99 

276 

+ 69 

62 

2451 

104 

67 

2760 

445 

164 

206 

26 

... 

38 

63 

... 

... 

9 

72 

“ 34 

11 

3 i 9 

15 

11 

3 i 9 

26 

25 

500 

26 

... 

26 

15 

... 

... 

2 

17 

+ 9 

8 

8 

26 

8 

527 

1 

6 

500 

14 

... 

20 

... 

... 


... 

16 

H- 4 

6 

230 

13 

12 

394 

25 

8 

35 

... 

75 

100 

... 

... 

8 

2 

10 

+ 9 ° 

7 

208 

7 

7 

208 

21 

... 

150 

66 

75 

184 

78 

... 

24 

13 

ii 5 

+ 69 

32 

765 

61 

38 

1448 

73 

39 : 

1185 

... 

... 

•• 

... 

... 

72 | 

8 

8c 

- 80 

2 

5° 

4 

1 

15 

72 

4 

50 

4 -i 5 

1931 

255 

342 

34 


214 

908 

+347 

271 

11262 

567 

306 

12739 1 

696 

54 i; 

3753 

343 

95 i 

014 

185 

9 

385! 

155 

734 

+ 280 

271 

I27I7 

555 

318 

124589 

705 ] 

[081 ( 

If 1 


College, CO. Pasumalai High and Training Schools, 54. 


7a. 














f ASle no. IV—educational and bibl£ 

WOMENS 


Local Council and 
Bible Women’s 
Department 


Day Schools 
1—5 Standards 


Day Schools 
6—8 Standards 


North Local Council 

45 

346 

1429 

West „ 

,, 

58 

1 

459 

1799 

Central „ 

,, ... 

105 

209 

3160 

South „ 

,, 

63 

625 

1766 

East „ 

» 

32 

248 

841 

Konganadu Mission 

3 

7 

85 


Boarding Schools 
Aruppukottai 
Batlagundu 
Dindigul 
Manamadura 
Tirumangalam 
Total M. C. C Work 
Madura Women's Dept. 
Aruppukottai 

Grand Total 


1 76 21 70 11 12 3 41 

1 84 30 50 2 5 2 7 

1 46 37 58 16 41 11 36 

1 39 45 33 7 19 5 14 

1 55 71 62 75 5 9 4 


4 10 


3112194928410171489 93 79 102 15 


5 155 10 473 ... 


3142199943910271962 93 79 102 15 


WOMEN'S WORK OF M.C.C. AND MISSION BIBLE 
DEPARTMENTS 


Night Schools Bible Women 


Pupils 


2447 11 


3833 13 37 296 

2697 10 177 127 


Pupils 



55 190 12 172 252 371 

61 78 9 116 96 126 


45 100 114 


38 44 53 84 148 227 


14 36 ... 


235 ... 

180 ... 


162 ... 
291 ... 


335 2010 
180 1886 
249 4770 


14273 46 382 771 81 417 596 838 11023 14711 

. 34 33 1314 1064 1347 

643 . 19 132 1099 972 1231 

14916 46 382 771 134 582 3009 2874 13601 14711 





TABLE No, V —EDUCATIONAL WORK OF MISSION, and Mission, and M.C.C. Totals 


Schools 

No. of Schools 

Men and Boys 

Women and 
Girls 

Total 

Number of 
these who are 
Boarders 

Total Fee Income 
from Indian 
Sources 

Christians 

Non- 

Christians 

Christians 

Non- 

Christians 

Male 

Female 

Lower Classes — 1-5 










Pasumalai Model School 

1 

38 

133 

43 

15 

229 

54 

... 

1052 

Capron Hall Model School 

• • • 

47 

23 

222 

68 

360 

... 

57 

512 

Truman Post School, Rachanyapuram 

2 

11 

33 

14 

4 

62 

2 

7 

... 

Birds’ Nest School 

1 

24 

• « « 

22 


46 

7 

14 

36. 

Tallakulam Middle Schools 


16 

79 



95 



813 

Madura Girls’ Day Schools 

4 

### 

... 

4 

499 

503 

... 


... 

Aruppukottai Women's Dept. Girls’ Day Schools.,. 

3 

5 

155 

10 

473 

643 


... 

... 

Total Mission Schools 

11 

141 

423 

315 

1059 

1938 

63 

78 

2413 

Total M. C, C. Schools ... 

311 

2194 

9284 

1017 

1489 

13984 

... 

... 

14711 

Grand Total 

322 

2335 

9707 

1332 

2548 

15922 

63 

78 

17124 

Middle Classes /, II, III Forms , 6, 7 & 8th Standards 










Pasumalai High and Model Schools ... 



... 

... 

• • • 

... 

• • • 

... 

... 

Capron Hall High and Model Schools 


... 

1 

236 

30 

267 


172 

1152 

Tallakulam Middle School ... ... 

*1 

21 

77 


... 

98 

• • • 


1744 

Total Mission Schools 

1 

21 

78 

236 

30 

365 

... 

172 

2896 

Total M. C. C. Schools ... 

tif 

93 

79 

102 

15 

289 

• » • 

« • » 

.... 

Grand Total ... 

1 

14 

157 

338 

45 

654 

... 

172 

2896 



High School Classes IV, V , VI Forms 










Pasumalai High School ... 

1 

275 

204 

11 

3 

493 

268 

... 

12809 

Capron Hall High School 

I 

... 

*.. 

70 

5 

75 

... 

52 

774 

Total ... 

2 

275 

204 

81 

8 

568 

268 

52 

13583 

College Classes 










American College 

1 

76 

380 

_ 


456 

201 


38173 

Specialised Schools 










Pasumalai Training School—Secondary 

1 

67 

4 

... 

... 

71 

54 

... 

... 

„ „ —Elementary 

2 

47 

68 

... 


115 

• .« 



Capron Hall Training School—Secondary 

1 

... 

... 

37 

... 

37 

... 

29 


„ „ „ ,, —Elementary 

1 

... 

... 

92 

1 

93 

... 

65 


Union Seminary, Pasumalai 

1 

20 


14 

... 

34 


... 


Bible School, Rachanyapuram 

1 

... 

.. * 

18 

... 

18 

... 

18 


Missouri Home Crafts School, Rachanyapuram ... 

1 

... 


97 

4 

101 

• • • 

101 


Pasumalai Trade School ... 

1 

70 

4 



« • • 

64 

... 


Totals of Specialized Schools 

9 

204 

76 

258 

5 

469 

118 

213 


Grand Total of all Schools ... 

335 

3004 

10524 

20d9 

2606 

18069 

650 

515 

71776 

Totals by Institutions 










Pasumalai High, Training and Trade Schools 

6 

497 

413 

54 

18 

908 

440 


13861 

Capron Hall High and Training Schools 

2 

47 

24 

657 

104 

832 

... 

375 

2438 

Rachanyapuram Schools ... 

5 

32 

110 

129 

8 

279 

2 

126 

1744 

Tallakulam Middle School 

1 

37 

156 


... 

193 

... 


2557 

M. C. C. Day Schools 

306 

1905 

9129 

744 

1378 

13156 

... 

... 

4545 

M. C. C. Night Schools ... 

46 

382 

771 

... 

... 

1153 

... 

... 


M. C. C. Boarding Schools 

5 

382 

234 

375 

126 

1117 

... 

... 

10166 

















TABLE No. VI.—MEDICAL WORK 


Hospital or Dispensary 

Beds or Accommodation 
for In-patients 

In-patients 

Out-Patients 

Workers 

Operations 

- 00 

CO 

-M O 

g 

New Cases 

Total Attendance 

Indian Doctors 

Foreign Doctors 

Indian Nurses 

Foreign Nurses 

Compounders 

(Indian) 

Nurses in 
Training 

Compounders in 
Training 

Major 

Minor 

10638 3038 

Luu-ij aujuju| 

Albert Victor Hospital 

40 

788 

15290 

00 

o 

2 

2 



7 

1 

1 

36 

1918 

* 8719 

Clinic at Vellalapatti 

Not held 


... 

f ## 


... 









Women’s Hospital 

107 

2685 

14427 

41862 

3 

2 

9 

1 

2 

40 

6 

212 

1469 

11954 

Pasumalai Dispensary 

8 

459 

3581 

8511 

1 

... 

... 


... 


2 


69 


American College Dispensary... 

6 

14 

829 

2651 

1 

• • • 

t#i 

B#t 

1 

... 



16 

*' 

Manamadura Dispensary 


... 

1801 

6207 

1 

1 

1 

• * • 


... 


... 


1962 

Hospital for Lepers, Daya- 















puram 

240 

300 

3 

3 

1 


1 


2 


... 

... 

223 

115 

Total ... 

401 

4246 

3593 i 

99418 

9 

5 

11 

1 

12 

41 

9 

248 

3695 

22750 


Supported by Mission for Lepers but managed by the Madura Mission. 



